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THE REPORTS ON THE POOR LAW. 


Tue Majority and Minority Reports of the Royal Commission on 
the Poor Law deal each with three matters perfectly distinct from 
one another. In the first place, both contain a description of the 
miserable condition of the poor in the United Kingdom, and of 
the aggravation of their sufferings by the existing administration 
of the Poor Law; secondly, both contain an exposition of the 
fundamental principles upon which reform should proceed, the 
change that must be striven for in the conditions of the various 
classes of the poor, and in their treatment by Public Authority ; 
thirdly, both contain suggestions of the particular machinery by 
which reform is to be effected. On the first two points the Reports 
are in practical agreement; on the third they are diametrically 
opposed to each other. The attempt of critics to make out a moral 
antagonism between the two Reports, to stamp that of the 
Majority as ‘‘conservative’’ and to brand that of the Minority as 
‘* socialistic,’? serves only to confuse an issue which should be 
discussed without political passion. The description of the 
wretchedness of the poor in the Minority Report is by far the 
more graphic, and from a literary point of view better calculated to 
impress the urgent need of reform, upon the compassionate and the 
patriotic; but there is not a statement of the hideous facts of our 
social condition made by the Minority which fails to find con- 
firmation in the colder and more measured admissions of the 
Majority. The idea that the State has fulfilled its obligation when 
it merely relieves the individual, at the crisis of destitution, and 
leaves to his own responsibility the duty of making provision 
against the disasters of life, and to his own unaided energy the 
task of raising himself again from poverty to comfort, is repudiated 
as much by the Majority as by the Minority. The former urge, 
over and over again, that the treatment of the poor should be 
“curative and restorative,’’ and depart so widely in their recom- 
mendations from orthodox Individualism that they deserve equally 
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with the Minority the opprobrious name of ‘‘Socialists.’’ Thus 
upon the condition of the poor, and upon the principles on which 
they should be treated, there is substantial agreement between the 
Reports. But upon the machinery to be adopted there is wide and 
irreconcileable divergence. They agree only in their destructive 
recommendations : both would abolish the Board of Guardians and 
its chief instrument the Workhouse. But the Majority would 
replace the Board of Guardians by a Board of Public Assistance— 
which is much the same thing under a new name,—and the Work- 
house by seven separate institutions : for children, for the aged and 
infirm, for the sick, for able-bodied men, for able-bodied women, 
for vagrants, and for the feeble-minded ; while the Minority propose 
to relegate the non-able-bodied poor to departments, local and 
central, already dealing with similar cases and overlapping the 
administration of the Poor Law, and to create a new central and 
national department of State to deal with the able-bodied. These 
rival and mutually exclusive suggestions deserve careful and 
dispassionate consideration. 

The non-able-bodied poor consist of children, the sick, the aged 
and infirm, and the feeble-minded. For these classes deterrent 
treatment is out of place. As regards children of tender years, 
under school age, it is proved to the satisfaction of both the 
Majority and Minority of the Royal Commission that, for lack of 
expert aid, many perish at birth and many receive injuries then 
which spoil them for life; that during the period of infancy there is 
a terrible mortality from preventable causes, especially in the 
towns, which shows no tendency to diminish; that besides those 
that die numbers survive with diseases and infirmities, brought on 
by ignorance and neglect, which prevent their ever growing into 
healthy men and women, and doom them for life to swell the ranks 
of the feeble and unemployable; that married mothers are deterred 
by the administration of the Poor Law from applying for public 
assistance at the time of delivery, while the unmarried use the 
Workhouses as free maternity hospitals; that public assistance, 
when given, is generally ineffective and inadequate; and that the 
interests and rights of the children themselves, apart from the 
mothers, are entirely overlooked and ignored. Meanwhile, there 
is the Public Health Authority, also dealing with the same class 
and approaching the problem from an entirely different stand- 
point; it thinks more of the preservation of life and the ultimate 
breeding of a healthy race, and less of immediate economy obtained 
by the repression of applications for public aid; it is yearly more 
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and more overlapping and superseding this branch of Poor Law 
administration; it is rapidly covering the ‘ground with Health 
Visitors, more numerous already than Relieving Officers, some 
volunteers and some paid, but all acting under Public Authority; 
by means of these the indigent mother is kept under observation 
both before and after child-birth, and the necessary food and care 
are provided without stint for both mother and child. This public 
Supervision appears in Great Britain as in foreign countries, not- 
withstanding the shallow views of some Poor Law reformers to 
increase rather than lessen the sense of parental responsibility : it 
will, if let alone, in the near future certainly swamp the functions 
of the Poor Law. The Minority Report proposes to stop this 
expiring activity of the Poor Law Authority and entrust the care 
of mothers and infants exclusively to the Public Health Authority. 
It is further recommended that the chargeability of parents for the 
help afforded to their families in child-birth should be more effec- 
tively ascertained and payment exacted by improved process in all 
cases in which their means afford it. 

Of the children of the poor, of school age, a fraction are wholly 
maintained in institutions, but these are not under the exclusive 
direction of the Poor Law Authorities. The Police and the Home 
Office, the Education Committee and the Board of Education, have 
institutions of their own. As to the children in Poor Law institu- 
tions, the recommendations of the two Reports are identical :-— 

(i) No child should live in a Workhouse. In spite of per- 
sistent recommendations, the number of children boarded and 
lodged in Workhouses shows no tendency to decrease, though 
they are often sent to school outside. 

(ii) No more Barrack Schools in which children are hearded 
in hundreds should be built. 

(iii) Grouped cottage homes, which are an improved form 
of Barrack School, are too expensive to be recommended. 

(iv) ‘‘Scattered homes’’ on the Sheffield plan and ‘‘boarding- 
out”’ are approved; but boarding-out within the Union should 
be subject to the same safeguards as boarding without. 

(v) Children of vicious parents should be more freely 
‘tadopted”’ by the public authority. Once within the grasp of 
the State, they should not easily be let go again, while the 
chargeability of the parent should be maintained and effectively 
enforced. 

Neither Report devotes much attention to the method of pro- 
viding homes for children boarded-out. In Hungary villages in 
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which boarding-out is permitted are carefully selected by the 
central authority, having regard to their general character and 
especially to their sanitary condition: it is an honour to be so 
selected. The families which may take in a boarder are licensed 
by the local authority of the village: it is a distinction to be so 
licensed. The number to be boarded in one village, or in one 
family, is judiciously restricted. 

But upon the authority to be charged with the care and super- 
vision of these children, the two Reports differ. The Majority 
would consign them to the new Poor Law Authority, while the 
overlapping of the Board of Education and Home Office would go 
on as before. The Minority would transfer the institutions of the 
Poor Law and of the Home Office to the Board of Education, and 
make that Department and the Local Education Authorities re- 
sponsible for all the school children of the nation. 

But the vast majority of the indigent children for whom the 
State assumes the responsibility of whole or partial maintenance 
are not to be found in institutions at all: they live outside with 
their parents in a state of semi-starvation. The Majority Report 
confesses that the condition of many of the out-relief children is 
“far from what it should be.’’ The out-relief on which these 
children are supposed to subsist is given on a variety of contra- 
dictory principles, based partly on conflicting orders of the Local 
Government Board, partly on rules framed independently by 
Boards of Guardians, and partly on the special circumstances of 
each case. It varies not only from Union to Union, but even from 
meeting to meeting of the same Board of Guardians. It is never 
adequate, but in order to maintain the family in the lowest scale 
of tolerable existence, it has to be supplemented by wages or by 
charity, by begging, borrowing, or stealing. It is given to the 
parents unconditionally: there is no security that any of it will 
reach the child. It may be spent unknown to the authorities in 
gambling or drinking and the child left to starve. Especially cruel 
is the treatment of widows left with large families. Public authority 
works upon the maternal love which prevents her accepting the 
Workhouse, where she would be separated from her children, and 
keeps her in a condition worse than slavery. The relief given is 
inadequate, she has to go out to work, she has no chance of 
properly looking after her family. The two Reports are at one in 
recommending that widows should have adequate relief and time 
to take care of their children. 

The compulsory assembling of all children of school age in the 
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Public Elementary Schools gradually forced upon public attention 
the miserable physical condition of the children of the poor: they 
were suffering especially from the lack of sufficient nourishing 
food, and in the condition in which they were presented at school 
the attempt to subject them to school instruction was useless and 
cruel. After long and strenuous resistance on the part of the 
richer classes, the responsibility of the State was at last admitted. 
The right of the children to be fed before they were taught was 
recognised, and an attempt to fulfil the obligation of the State 
through the instrumentality of the Poor Law Authorities was set 
on foot; but before the experiment had been fully tried, an Act of 
Parliament was passed giving power to the local Education 
Authority to feed hungry children and to recover the cost from 
their parents. The Act was permissive only, and most local 
‘Education Authorities have not adopted it. But it is now in full 
operation in many of the great towns, and even the London County 
Council has been constrained reluctantly to put it in force. The 
Majority would now repeal the Act and relegate the hungry school- 
children to the new Committees which are to take the place of the 
Boards of Guardians: this is an enterprise which the most re- 
actionary Government will not have the hardihood to undertake. 
The Minority propose to vest the exclusive responsibility for re- 
lieving the wants of indigent children, and charging the parents 
with the cost, in the Education Authorities. 

The provision made by Public Authority for the care and cure 
of the sick poor exhibits a most extraordinary variety and a total 
absence of any fixed principle. The public institutions provided, 
at the cost of the rates, vary from the Infirmary of a great city 
with buildings, staff, and appliances, equal to those of the best 
British Hospital to a gloomy and insanitary room in the Common 
Workhouse, with no skilled supervision but that of the Poor Law 
doctor, and no attendance but that of ignorant and sometimes 
imbecile pauper nurses. From seeking out-door medical relief the 
poor are deterred by all the expedients familiar to Relieving 
Officers, and the assistance, when given, is often inadequate and 
unaccompanied by the hygienic conditions, and in many cases by 
the nourishment, requisite for recovery. Alongside the Poor Law 
Infirmary a multitude of overlapping agencies busy themselves 
with the treatment of the sick. Amidst the manifold uncoordinated 
charitable societies, the benefit of which is frequently usurped by 
people quite competent to pay a private doctor, there has come into 
existence in recent times an efficient and growing branch of the 
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public service, the Public Health Authority: this is now super- 
seding the Poor Law Authority in every direction and bids fair, 
unless its activity is cut short by legislation, to absorb the whole 
of its functions. The Majority cannot trust the sick poor to the 
new Poor Law Authority alone, even when supported by Voluntary 
Aid Committees in a manner not very clearly defined. They pro- 
pose a third Committee, central and local in each county, a Medical 
Assistance Committee, which is to secure the co-operation of the 
Poor Law Authorities, the Public Health Authorities, the Educa- 
tion Authorities, and the various volunteer medical societies of the 
district. A system of dispensaries is to be established on a provi- 
dent basis, and one distinctive feature is to be that the ignorant, 
indigent poor, are to choose their own doctor. The Minority 
would put an end to the existing rivalry between the Poor Law and 
Public Health Authorities by vesting the care of the sick poor 
exclusively in the latter. Both Reports renounce the idea of 
gratuitous medical aid. This should be counted to them both 
for righteousness by those who regard ‘‘Socialism’’ with horror. 
But there is indeed much to be said on the other side by people 
who are not Socialists. Sickness is a calamity which affects the 
commonwealth at large. The sick man is withdrawn from the 
service of the community and becomes a burden on its resources 
during the period of his sickness. It is the interest of all to shorten 
this period of dependence as much as possible. Free medical aid 
may turn out to be not Socialism or Communism, but enlightened 
Individualistic Selfishness. 

The cruelty of the existing administration of the Poor Law to 
the aged and invalid is recognised by both Reports. The mixed 
Workhouse, which is to many of them the sole asylum available, 
has been condemned as an unfit residence for the worthy old man 
or woman for nearly a century, but condemned in vain. The Com- 
mission of 1834 recommended its abolition, their condemnation has 
been echoed by countless committees, inspectors, officers and 
philanthropists ever since. The Majority and Minority emphatic- 
ally concur in recommending its abolition. They agree that proper 
classification is impracticable ; that good and bad must perforce in 
a mixed institution be treated alike; that what is hateful and in- 
tolerable to the former is attractive to the latter; that compulsory 
association with the depraved, the disgusting, and the profane, is a 
cruel punishment to people whose only crime is their age and 
poverty ; that the cost of maintaining the aged and infirm poor in 
a workhouse is excessive and is increasing ; and that residence there 
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is demoralising to the most virtuous. Both Reports recommend 
that the aged and infirm should be removed from the Workhouses, 
and should be boarded with friends or relatives, or provided 
for in small homes where classification would be possible: in all 
cases there should be power under judicial sanction to remove them 
to suitable asylums, where their own conduct or the nature of their 
infirmities rendered such removal expedient. The Majority pro- 
pose to entrust the care and supervision of the aged to the new 
Poor Law Authority: the Minority would leave them to the new 
Local Pension Authority so long as they live amongst the general 
population, and if removed to an asylum, then during their deten- 
tion there to the Public Health Authority. 

The care of the feeble minded does not seem to have received 
separate and specific consideration in the Report of the Majority. 
It had already been the subject of report by two Royal Com- 
missions—the Viceregal Commission on Poor Law Reform in 
Ireland, and the Royal Commission on the Care of the Feeble 
Minded. We may assume that the Majority agree, as the 
Minority do specifically, in the unanimous recommendations of 
those Commissions. With regard to the 200,000 persons of this 
class, including inebriates and epileptics, the latter Commission 
reported that ‘‘a Poor Law Authority cannot suitably undertake the 
care of the mentally defective.’’ Both Commissions recommended 
the entire removal of the mentally defective from Workhouses. It 
has been the practice of Boards of Guardians to retain many, no 
fewer than 60,000, in the Workhouses and other Poor Law institu- 
tions, chiefly as female domestics. In this capacity they are useful, 
they save the rates, but no effective measures are taken even to 
prevent them from propagating their species. The feeble-minded 
are supervised by many authorities : locally, by the Asylums Com- 
mittee of the county, by the Poor Law Guardians, by the local 
Education Authority, and in London also by the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board; centrally, by the Home Office, the Local Govern- 
ment Board, and the Board of Education. The recommendation 
of the Minority (in which presumably the Majority concur) is that 
the whole care of the feeble-minded should be transferred to the 
County Council, which is already the local Lunacy Authority. 

So far as concerns the non-able-bodied poor the Reports of the 
Commission may be regarded as satisfactory. They agree in the 
evils to be reformed : they agree in the remedies to be applied; they 
differ only in the instrument to be employed. The Minority would 
make use of public departments, which are already dealing success- 
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fully with a portion of each of the classes that have to be provided 
for; the Majority would create a new authority for the purpose. 
The Report of either, if carried into effect, would put an end to 
much of the wretchedness of the poor and would arrest the physical 
and moral deterioration of children which is sapping the soundness 
of the people of the future. But when we come to deal with the 
able-bodied poor and the social disease of unemployment which is 
the chief producer of poverty, both Reports fail, as all preceding 
Commissions, Committees, and researches have failed to find a 
complete remedy. Unemployment seems to be a necessary ad- 
junct of an economic society which is composed of capitalists who 
possess the wealth and workers who have nothing but their !abour 
with which to earn their living: it exists as an acute evil in every 
centre of Western Civilisation. 

There are, however, certain palliatives which tend to lessen the 
evil of unemployment, many of which were proposed years ago 
and most of which should have been put into force long since; 
upon these the Majority and Minority are agreed; they are spoken 
of by many as if they were entirely new discoveries of yesterday. 
These palliatives will not cure the disease, but will mitigate its 
extent. No one knows whether unemployment is on the increase 
or not. If it is not, the proposals of the Commission may eradicate 
it; if it is, the improvement produced by the suggested reforms will 
be soon swallowed up by the increase of the mischief. 

The class of unemployed is not homogeneous, and the same 
treatment cannot be applied to all. The Minority Report divides 
the unemployed into four classes : 


1. Men from permanent situations, whose capacity for work 
has not yet deteriorated, and who merely require to be brought into 
relations with some capitalist employer who is ready to purchase 
their services. 


2. Men of discontinuous employment, who work in industries 
in which the engagement is only for a particular job. Work of 
this kind is often seasonal, and always discontinuous. In times of 
bad trade it may cease altogether, and in the best of times there is 
always considerable leakage between one job and another. 


3- The under-employed, who are all their lives engaged in in- 
dustries in which the workers are sweated, that is to say in which 
the wages are not adequate to their support; it is this system of 
constant under-employment that manufactures most of the paupers. 
At best the under-employed can barely keep their heads above the 
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poverty line, and the least diminution of their resources sinks 
them below it. 

4. The unemployable—people who have lost the capacity for 
work, and reconcile themselves to live, as parasites, on the com- 
munity. There is a strong tendency for an unemployed worker to 
sink from the top to the bottom of these classes. The capacity to 
work, like all other human capacity, physical and moral, rapidly 
deteriorates for want of practice; and a man may begin as a steady 
and fully employed skilled worker, and may, without much fault 
of his own, from invention of machinery or change of fashion for 
example, sink into discontinuous employment, under-employment, 
and complete incapacity for any employment whatever, in no very 
long period of time. 

The first essential in dealing with unemployment which is recom- 
mended by the Majority and Minority of the Commission, and 
which has already found its way into a Bill before the House of 
Commons, is the establishment of a National Labour Exchange, 
whereby a man who is unemployed in any part of the United 
Kingdom may ascertain at a public office whether persons of his 
trade are in demand elsewhere, and can obtain another engagement, 
by telegram or telephone, and the means of travelling to it, instead 
of wandering about the country “looking for work.’’ This ex- 
pedient has been proposed repeatedly during the last twenty years, 
and can be seen permanently established, in perfect working order 
in many states on the continent of Europe. Nothing but the apathy 
of the Government and people of the United Kingdom has pre- 
vented its introduction long ago into our own country. It is 
obvious that such an expedient must be under the management and 
control of a national, and not a local, authority. 

Both Reports recommend the abolition of boy and girl labour, 
and that children should be retained in school, and not allowed to 
earn wages till 15 years of age. In the present economic condition 
of society a worker’s family is strongly constrained to use the 
earliest opportunity of putting its boys and girls to earn the 
merest pittance of wages, which will increase the scanty means of 
the family ; and under the regulations of the Board of Education, it 
is to the clever and most promising children that the boon of 
quitting school and earning wages is given. Child labour is cheap, 
and there are plenty of people willing to hire it: the result is that 
children, even during the time they are at school, are employed 
for extravagant hours at infinitesimal wages; as soon as they can 
satisfy His Majesty's Inspector of their capacity in the Fifth 
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Standard or such higher standard as the Local Authority pre- 
scribes, they enter into some unskilled employment like that of 
errand boy; and by the time they are 18 or 19 years of age they, 
having learnt no trade, are ripe to join the ranks of the unemployed. 
Of all employers of labour in the country, the worst in this respect 
is the Government, in its Post Office department; hundreds of the 
most promising boys are taken from the schools, are employed for 
some years, in the not uncongenial occupation of riding about on 
bicycles delivering telegrams, and at 17 years of age are turned 
adrift, having learned no trade, to sink into unemployment. 

Both Reports agree in recommending achange in the curriculum 
of public elementary schools, so that our children should be brought 
up to be not bad clerks, but good artisans and workers: both re- 
commend that labour should be as far as possible decasualised ; 
that is to say that the seasonal trades should be fitted in with one 
another, so that labour would be more continuously employed : 
both recommend insurance against unemployment, an enterprise 
in which every continental authority has failed, except in the case 
of special well-paid trades, and in which no one in our own country 
has succeeded except the richest and most highly organised Trade 
Unions: both Reports are favourable to labour colonies in which 
persons can be trained to useful employment, and put out into 
the world to exercise in independence the skill they have been 
taught: both recommend ‘‘detention colonies,’’? in which, under 
proper judicial sanction, the ‘‘work-shy’’ could be detained, until 
they had acquired habits of industry, and both speak with appro- 
bation of the institution of works of public utility and of properly 
organised emigration. All these proposals are deserving of con- 
sideration; they seem calculated to diminish greatly the evils of 
unemployment and to obtain information and experience from 
which further expedients may be suggested. 

The Majority Report proposes a special machinery to deal with 
the able-bodied and non-able-bodied poor alike. The Minority 
propose a special machinery for the able-bodied alone. The two 
differ fundamentally. The Majority would, it is true, abolish the 
Board of Guardians, but they wish to establish instead a new Poor 
Law authority in each county under a new name. The Public 
Assistance Committee is to have branches in all the present 
Poor Law Unions, called Local Assistance Committees, which are 
nothing but Board of Guardians under a different name. It is not 
left to the County Council to appoint a Public Assistance Com- 
mittee as it thinks fit; it is to be a statutory committee and its con- 
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stitution reminds us of the statutory Education Committees, which 
used to be discussed in so many different forms, at the time when 
School Boards were abolished and the control of Education trans- 
ferred to Municipal Authorities. When the Technical Instruction 
Act was passed in great haste, the County Councils, who were 
entrusted with the control of Technical Instruction, were left to 
appoint their own committees; Parliament had no time to prescribe 
how this was to be effected. The Technical Instruction Committees 
so appointed by the counties themselves, without the interference 
of a Bureau in London, were among the best local administrative 
bodies of modern times, and it might be thought from this pre- 
cedent that it would generally be better to leave acounty to establish 
its own committee, than to prescribe by law the mode it was to be 
done. The county committee recommended by the Majority is in 
no sense representative and does not contain that subtle element of 
capacity which popular election is supposed to confer. But the 
Authority thus created, so far as it is dealing with the able-bodied 
pauper and the unemployed, has the fatal defect of being local and 
not national. The evil of unemployment is national, not local; it 
can only be dealt with on one uniform system applied to the 
United Kingdom, and must be entrusted to a Department and 
Minister who act for, and represent, the entire nation. 

The questions therefore for the people of this country to answer, 
in their consideration of the two Reports, are these :— 

1. Shall the County Councils, in dealing with the non-able- 
bodied poor, be allowed to act through their already established 
committees, or shall a newly constituted committee be imposed 
upon them to deal with these matters on the lines of the old Poor 
Law ? 

2. In dealing with the able-bodied and unemployed poor, shall 


the authority charged with the task be Local or National ? 
Joun E, Gorst. 
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THE OBSTACLES TO EUGENICS.* 


Tue definition of the term Eugenics has altered somewhat in the 
usage of Sir Francis Galton himself; but it is, I believe, a just 
statement that Eugenics consists in the application to mankind of 
Nature’s principle of selection for parenthood. Though we may call 
this Nature’s principle, it is all-important to remember that Nature’s 
method consists, in her practice, not of selection for parenthood 
but selection for life itself. Nature works mainly by a selective 
death-rate, by a destruction chiefly of the immature, whereas 
Eugenics proposes to replace the selective death-rate by a selective 
birth-rate; to choose, not for the right to live, which it never 
questions, but for the right to become a parent. Those who accept 
this principle I have for some years been in the habit of styling 
Eugenists. 

It is important, indeed necessary, to distinguish between two 
kinds of Eugenics, and to have them both formally included in the 
mind of the Eugenist. Galton’s work has lain mainly in the 
study of the inheritance of ability, genius, talent, civic worth, 
success in rowing, wrestling, etc,, capacity of one order or another. 
But it is plain that we may divide Eugenics into selection for 
parenthood and rejection for parenthood. The rejection of those 
we regard as unworthy I call Negative Eugenics, and the selection 
of those we regard as worthy, Positive Eugenics. It has been 
stated, as by Mr. H. G. Wells in his criticism of Galton’s original 
paper, that Nature’s method is not to choose the worthy for 
parenthood, but to destroy the unworthy. It is evident, however, 
that selection necessarily involves rejection and rejection selection ; 
to choose is to refuse. Negative and positive Eugenics are one in 
principle and complementary in practice. 

Now, if by Eugenics we mean, for instance, some method of 
picking out from the community those whom we regard as persons 
of genius, and mating them, then there will be many who will not 
care to call themselves Eugenists. But if we include within the 
legitimate and necessary scope of Eugenics the expulsion of such 
evils as those which I wish to call the racial poisons, like syphilis, 
or alcohol, or lead, then we are all Eugenists here. For no one, 


* A lecture delivered before the Sociological Society, March 8th, 1909. 
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not even one who questions much of what is asserted concerning 
psychical inheritance, will deny that the chronic inebriate woman is 
not worthy to be a mother: no one will question that it is injurious 
to the race that an expectant mother should work in lead, and give 
birth to a poisoned child. Such cases as these, I maintain, are 
essentially of the business of Eugenics, and one may allow oneself 
to believe that if the term be thus adequately defined, we are all 
Eugenists in some measure. 

If, then, the principle be granted, let us inquire what are the 
obstacles to the realisation of the ideal—obstacles, not objections, 
in so far as one may make a distinction. Had the term chosen 
been objection, I should have begun by referring to the commonest 
of all objections to Eugenics, as a practicable thing—that no one 
knows what is civic worth. Whenever and wherever we speak of 
Eugenics, it is certain that we shall encounter in the first questioner 
the person who asks, as if he, and he first, had ‘‘floored’’ you once 
for all: ‘‘But do you know what civic worth is?’’ Well, I say we 
do not want to breed for congenital syphilis, nor for lead-poisoning, 
nor for alcoholism: and if you show me how to breed for a 
Beethoven, I am willing to breed for a Beethoven. Everyone 
knows practically what worth is in the widest sense, and acts and 
judges on this obvious knowledge every day of his life; and though 
there is doubtless a margin, yet we are all agreed, for instance, as 
to the wnworth of the mentally defective, and I suppose we are all 
agreed, even the most Debussian among us, as to the worth of a 
Beethoven. 

So I propose to say no more about this. I will pass to the first 
great obstacle, which stands by itself, because it inheres in the laws 
of life, is dependent on the nature of living organisms, and is there- 
fore not a thing to be removed, as the other obstacles may and will 
be removed in the coming time. 

1. Individuation versus Genesis. In the last section of the 
“Principles of Biology,’’ Herbert Spencer has a chapter called 
“The Laws of Multiplication,’’ wherein is formulated a principle 
which I take to be the missing half of that enunciated by Malthus 
more than a hundred years ago—that organisms increase in a 
geometrical ratio, but the means of subsistence in an arithmetical 
ratio. We know that Malthus, a great and original thinker, 
suggested to Darwin and Wallace the idea of organic evolution, 
by their reading of this theory, but he did not grasp the second 
half of the truth, although it lay within his reach. 

When the Malthusian principle, half a century later, came 
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before the consideration of Herbert Spencer, a student of biology, 
it was possible for him to observe as a phenomenon of evolution 
what was unknown to Malthus—that, as the complexity, the in- 
dividuality, the organic worth of the organism increases, its fertility 
declines. This is the great Spencerian discovery of the ‘‘antagonism 
between individuation and genesis.”’ 

Thus, to consider the bacterium, in which the act of parenthood 
consists of a bodily division, so that it becomes its daughters, and 
its daughters are the subdivided mother, individuation is there at 
the minimum: the whole, or substantially the whole, of the vital 
powers is devoted to genesis, to parenthood. 

But, as life ascends, we find that the ratio of the expenditure on 
individuation falls and the organism devotes more of its vital 
powers to the development of the self. It follows from this that, in 
quantitative terms of the birth-rate, the higher form of life is less 
fertile than the lower ; and further, if Nature reckoned by the birth- 
rate criterion only—for all the world as if she were a bishop— 
organic progress would have been impossible: had she gone by 
numbers, the lower forms would have dominated the higher, 
because they are the lower, and therefore the more fertile. The 
higher, indeed, could never have appeared. But this, we know, 
has not happened; for life has in fact ascended. There is nothing 
about which we can be more sure. Organic progress is no illusion 
of youth. The higher organism has evolved, and has dominated 
the lower. The extreme illustration of this principle of Spencer's 
is the case of mankind. In point of fact, the lowest birth-rate of all 
is the elephant’s; but, in proportion to bodily weight, man’s is the 
lowest, and yet man is dominant and the only species which in- 
creases constantly in numbers. From year to year the numbers of 
animals are fairly constant, whereas man, with the lowest birth- 
rate, persistently increases: most admirable and significant of all 
Nature’s paradoxes. Plainly, the size of the birth-rate is not the 
final criterion. Nature determines her selection otherwise than by 
mere numbers, and because she maintains selection and chooses 
higher organisms even when their numbers are smaller, allowing 
height in the scale to make for survival,—not because it is high, 
but because it has superior survival-value,—organic progress has 
occurred. But if the action of selection be suspended, it necessarily 
follows that numbers will rule the world, and we shall return to the 
dominance, in the mammalian kingdom, for instance, of the rat or 
the rabbit, which are the lowest forms of modern mammals and the 
most fertile. 
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This principle of the necessary inverse ratio,—antagonism is, 
perhaps, too sinister a word,—between individuation and genesis, 
is displayed within the human species as well as between human 
and sub-human species: like natural selection, it is intra-specific 
as well as inter-specific. The birth-rate is lower in higher civilisa- 
tions, and it is lower, within a given civilisation, in those classes 
where the standard of life,—i.e., of individuation—is higher. For 
example, in London the birth-rate is lowest in Hampstead and 
highest in Stepney. Now, given the Spencerian law, progress is 
possible only on the condition of rigorous selection : otherwise low 
quantity will beat high quality. The practical relevance of this is 
that it may lead to a large suppression, if not actually a reversal, of 
selection at this moment amongst ourselves. I wish specially to 
consider this as regards woman. 

Two distinguished members of the Sociological Society, Pro- 
fessors Geddes and Thomson, some twenty years ago, wrote a 
famous book, ‘‘The Evolution of Sex,’’ based upon the principle 
that the female in general, as compared with the male, is more 
anabolic, more constructive, more conservative and less individu- 
ated, because the female has to devote more of her vital power to 
genesis, to reproduction,—because motherhood is more costly to 
the individual than fatherhood is. 

This principle of Geddes and Thomison I take to be a special 
case of Spencer’s principle of the inverse ratio between genesis and 
individuation. Nature, ‘‘intent on life to come,’’ as George 
Meredith says, decrees of the female organism that it shall devote 
more of its powers to the future, to the race, to genesis; and there- 
fore, because you cannot eat your cake and have it, if that organism 
is to remain effectually female, it must have, on the average, less 
vital energy to devote to individuation. 

This principle is at work among the women of what we are 
pleased to call a high civilisation. Such a civilisation, tending to 
impose a higher standard of individuation on the feminine 
organism, may persuade it to devote such a high proportion of its 
vital energy to individuation as to prejudice the possibilities of 
genesis. In concrete terms, when the female organism rivals the 
male in the amount of the energy which it devotes to the perfecting 
and expression of the self, it runs a grave risk of becoming sterile. 
Statistics in America seem to show clearly that the higher education 
there, the greater individuation of woman, is in effect a process 
whereby the most promising girls are elaborately and perhaps 
admirably developed as individuals, and ends in themselves; but 
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observation of their after-life shows that they scarcely marry ; that, 
if they do, they scarcely have children; and that, if they have 
children, they scarcely can nurse them. They are sterilised by their 
higher education. The law of Geddes and Thomson, which is a 
special case of the law of Spencer, which is a special case of the law 
of the conservation of energy, takes its constant course. 

It is a fair question for Eugenics to ask whether, in the interests 
both of the race and of the individual, there is not something 
radically wrong here. True, it is conceivable, since we have 
analogues in Nature, that human society, like the societies of the 
social insects, might evolve a neuter sex, originally female, very 
highly individuated, like the worker-bee, which has paid the all but 
inevitable price of such very high individuation in virtual or actual 
Sterility. 

There may or may not be room for the worker-bee type of 
woman in society; but Eugenics can only deplore the fact that at 
present the effect of education and civilisation seems in the upshot 
to be to deprive the race of the hereditary qualities of very many of 
the best women. 

Thus the educated woman is often not prepared to abandon her 
liberty and personality, her possession of herself, for marriage 
on the present terms: such a sacrifice may be reckoned intolerable, 
even though marriage be the necessary route to motherhood. If 
that be so, we must modify any or all of our institutions, in any 
degree whatsoever that may be necessary, in order that the women 
we desire to become the mothers of the race shall fulfil that supreme 
function. There must be something rotten in an institution which 
does not offer conditions that are acceptable by many women of 
the higher types. 

Further,—and this is the great service of the Eugenics Educa- 
tion Society, a service due almost entirely to the women of that 
society, whose contribution to Eugenics it was,—we must raise a 
new ideal of education ; we must educate as for parenthood in both 
sexes, and we must have done with that conception of the education 
of girls which ends in the girl who plays centre forward for her 
school in the hockey team or is a wrangler, but cannot nurse a 
baby, or produce one. Something is wrong there from the point 
of view of the race, and, if you study some of these women at 
forty-five or fifty, you will agree that there has been something 
wrong for the individual also. The tendency (which, one is told, 
exists in some of the best schools) to decry motherhood and 
marriage is deplorable and despicable, and the last possible word 
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to apply to that education is the word ‘‘higher.’’ It is the lowest 
of the low, and will so remain until science shall abolish death. 
You may throw motherhood on the scrap-heap then, if you please. 

2. The second obstacle is the ignorance created by modern 
“education.’’ As I suppose we all do when we use that word in 
reference to the existing condition of things, I use inverted commas. 

First, as regards biology, we know that the laws of life are not 
taught. Those of us who have learned them have had to do so for 
ourselves. To take a striking instance, let us consider the case of 
Mr. Balfour’s lecture on Decadence two years ago, a clear half- 
century after the death of Comte in 1857. Now Comte had laid 
down for all time the supreme truth that the laws and facts of 
human society, and also the possibilities of human society, are to 
be traced to, are dependent on and will always be determined by, the 
laws of life. What Comte did was to establish sociology on 
biology. He died in 1857, one year before Natural Selection was 
revealed to the world. Some years ago, Sir F. Galton said to this 
Society that, if we can determine relative birth-rates, we have the 
key to the decadence of nations. Darwin, more than a generation 
before, in ‘‘The Descent of Man,’’ had laid down the proposition 
that the phenomenon of decadence depends on the cessation or 
reversal of selection for parenthood. Yet Mr. Balfour, a professed 
student of biology, a former President of the British Association, 
absolutely ignored the principle of selection, and referred to com- 
petition between societies, fancying that natural selection means 
the contest between the tigers and the beasts on which the tigers 
prey, or the contest between the birds and the insects, whereas 
the greatest part of the struggle is, as Darwin stated, intra-specific, 
between the members, mostly the immature members, of a species. 
It is this kind of struggle, not with other societies, but within a 
society itself, that determines its fate. 

Second, there is ignorance of the very nature of education. 
We do not realise that education is only, as I defined it some years 
ago, ‘‘the provision of an environment’’: and that we can educate 
only what heredity gives. Those who fight concerning the ‘‘educa- 
tion question’? do not know what it means. They are absolutely 
ignorant of biology and psychology ; and education happens to be 
a problem in biological psychology. Politicians are incompetent 
to deal with such matters, as with ail others of any moment, as the 
results show. 

But it must be particularly noted that there is, or was, a 
political party ready to swear by education as a panacea. It is fair 
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iu to say that Socialism at one time imposed on us the notion of 
Ay economic reconstruction as the panacea, but that is being followed 
by the stage in which education is announced as the only mode of 
salvation. But the student of biology maintains that sometimes 
there are elements of evil in the germ-plasm, and that education is 
only the provision of an environment, physical, moral and in- 
tellectual, in which are realised the potentialities given by heredity. 
So, if there be in the germ-cell the poison of syphilis or lead, or if 
it come from a germ-plasm that can only give rise to defective 
persons, then education is not a panacea. 

Education, therefore, is no remedy ; and we shall be persistently 
wrong if we think so. There is also a misconception of it—and 
that a grave obstacle to Eugenics—which depends on the 
Lamarckian idea that children profit by the mental training of their 
parents, a notion contradicted by overwhelming evidence and 
supported by none. 

The third kind of ignorance relates to facts—-for example, the 
facts regarding the mentally-defective members of the community. 
We realise neither their number nor their condition. The estimates 
of the experts were found to be insufficient by the Royal Commis- 
sion on the Care of the Feeble-minded. The proportion now given 
is “83 per cent. of the entire population: say 1 in 120. But we do 
not see these people, because many are in institutions, and the 
others we do not recognise. We are as yet too ignorant to recog- 
nise the mentally-defective in the street-walker and in the chronic 
inebriate. And so, not knowing the elementary facts of this im- 
portant national subject, we raise false cries, grave obstacles to 
Eugenics. 

Thus there are those who declare that the proposal to segregate 
the feeble-minded is an attack on the liberty of the subject. Now, 
I ask what kind of liberty is possessed by a feeble-minded prostitute 
or by a Jane Cakebread, or any other chronic inebriate who is 
going the round of pavement, police-court, prison—pavement, 
police-court, prison . . .? These persons have no liberty, because 
their natural conditions have enslaved them. The conditions of 
liberty are not external but internal. To speak of the liberty of the 
14 subject in such cases is worse than ridiculous. Their nearest 

approach to liberty is found in segregation. I challenge those 
! | persons who raise the cry of “‘liberty’’ or protest against ‘‘tyranny”’ 
4 to find a single living expert on the feeble-minded, man or woman, 
medical, philanthropic or other, who will say that the segregation 
of the mentally-defective is an act of tyranny, or anything other 
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than a service to liberty. On the contrary, it is agreed by all those 
who know anything of the matter that segregation—not punitive 
but protective—means for these defective people all the real liberty 
that is possible to themselves, the longest and happiest lives; while 
it protects the future from the consequences of parenthood which, 
whether or not permitted by the laws of man, is always illegitimate 
in the eyes of Nature and her code. 

In his celebrated Romanes lecture, Huxley expressed the pro- 
position that we are wrong in supposing that we can base our 
moral evolution on natural evolution. He said that natural evolu- 
tion consists in natural selection, in the principle of the weakest to 
the wall, and ‘‘the devil take the hindmost’’; and that moral evolu- 
tion consists in turning round on the process of natural evolution, 
opposing it, and saying ‘‘No, the weakest shall survive, notwith- 
standing your intention.’’ Now, it is shallow philosophy to 
suggest that moral evolution, which is after all natural, can consist 
in Opposing cosmic evolution. Let us remember the poetry of 
Meredith. But further, when we come to study the thing, the two 
principles can be absolutely reconciled. In the case of the chronic 
inebriate or the feeble-minded, we find that, in complying with the 
law of love, in taking the best care of them, in allowing them to live 
as long and at as high a standard as possible,—in so doing, which 
requires the segregation of them, we are reconciling moral with 
cosmic evolution, because we distinguish between the right to live 
and the right to become a parent. Nature, in order to protect the 
race, must summarily destroy: but we, because we are intelligent 
and not mechanical, need not destroy. We can, on the contrary, 
segregate : we can make the most of the individual and yet actually 
protect the future. I would insist most strongly on the folly of this 
cry of tyranny, the testimony of everyone who knows being that 
here the best interests of the individual coincide with the best 
interests of the race. 

Further, it may be demonstrated that just as it is possible to do 
the best for race and individual, it is possible to do the very worst. 
The London County Council, by refusing the money for the deten- 
tion of inebriate women in reformatories, and letting them loose on 
society, to become, on the average, the mothers of more than five 
children apiece, many of which are intoxicated before birth, and all 
doomed, has’ shown that it is possible to do the maximum of 
destruction to the individual and the race, life present and life to 
come, in one harmonious and abominable policy. 

In the case of Eugenics the obstacle of expense does not exist. 
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Segregation of defectives is condemned as expensive. They are a 
hundredfold more expensive, ‘to the present and the future, as they 
are. No other reform can be named which should be so grateful 
at once to those who worship life and those who worship gold. 
Here, at least, it is possible to serve God and Mammon. 

3. Misrepresentation by friends is a grave obstacle: for 
instance, the recommendation of the lethal chamber or 
carbonic acid gas for the ‘“‘unfit.”” I cannot yet persuade 
even Eugenists to recognise what Eugenics is: it is never a 
proposal to kill. For instance, infantile mortality is approved by 
some as a eugenic agency—as by Prof. Flinders Petrie in his 
‘Janus in Modern Life.’’ But no really responsible person has 
anything to say about the lethal chamber; and, as for infantile 
mortality in the first place, I protest that you may not take the 
precious word Eugenics and apply it to the killing of anything or 
anybody. You may not do so even in the sense of permitting 
infant mortality to continue. There is no real distinction between 
killing and permitting to die—have we forgotten the admirable 
satire of Clough’s ‘‘ New Decalogue,’’ ‘‘Thou shalt not kill but 
need’st not strive officiously to keep alive’ ? 

Eugenics has nothing to do with killing babies or anyone else. 
Nature must work by a selective death-rate : Eugenics, the instru- 
ment of the moral intelligence of man, replaces it by a selective 
birth-rate. Eugenics says of every living creature that it has an 
indefeasible right to live: but it distinguishes between the right 
to live and the right to be a parent. It may be said that infant 
mortality is selective, and I do not deny that it is so in some small 
degree ; but we must not say it is eugenic, because killing anybody 
has nothing to do with Eugenics. I insist upon this because the 
misuse of the word is very general, and the great idea is thereby 
discredited. 

Misrepresentation by enemies is also an obstacle. Thus Mr. 
G. K. Chesterton said recently in the ‘Illustrated London News”’ 
that Eugenics demands that we shall all be forcibly married to each 
other by the police. Even the large contributions to the public 
pleasure made by so amusing a phenomenon as Mr. Chesterton 
. not excuse so gross and irresponsible a misrepresentation as 
this. 

4. Another great obstacle to Eugenics is prudery. It has been the 
personal experience of many of us that our information on matters 
of supreme concern to ourselves and to humanity was acquired by 
underground methods, and most of us owe absolutely nothing to- 
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the combined efforts of (1) parents, (2) spiritual guides, (3) school- 
masters, and (4) medical advisers. For this grave and general 
dereliction of duty there is not and never has been any excuse. It 
is disastrous as regards infantile mortality and venereal disease. 
It is an astounding thing that, though we keep girls now for a long 
time at school, we teach them nothing about motherhood. It was 
necessary to pass a special Act of Parliament enjoining a notifica- 
tion of the birth of a child within 36 hours, so that it might be 
possible for the devoted women who volunteer for such service to 
go and catch the mother, and inform her on the elementary points 
in the feeding and management of her baby : a race for life against 
time. And we have had that girl to teach for years on end! The 
plan has had admirable results, and has shown that a mere 
modicum of information generally saves the baby’s life. Nothing 
but imbecile prudery has prevented us from teaching the necessary 
facts. Instead, we have given our girls ‘‘history,’’ which is gener- 
ally fiction and worthless fiction at that, at least the kind of history 
usually taught: there is a reading of history which might have 
been worth teaching—that, individuals being mortal, parenthood 
is the dominant factor of the destiny of all nations, but for this we 
must wait until the historians discover Life. 

5. Eugenics, again, has a powerful obstacle in our own bias. No 
one who has read Herbert Spencer’s ‘‘Study of Sociology’’ will 
need assuring of this. Thus we Eugenists assume, if we belong 
to the middle class, that the middle class is the backbone of the 
nation ; if we are aristocrats, we tend to think that aristocracy really 
means what it suggests; if of peasant descent, that its peasantry 
alone is a country’s pride, and so on. 

We forget the importance of ‘‘nurture.’’ Now nurture is not 
only required to build up the organism, but is of the greatest 
significance for the higher attributes of the human personality, 
which are very largely social products, and not individual products 
in the narrower sense. 1 doubt very much, for example, the 
adequacy of the preparation in psychology of those biometricians 
who would have us believe that a man’s conscientiousness is as 
inborn as his collarbone. Such qualities as conscientiousness are 
largely social products. There are facts called adaptation, sug- 
gestion, sympathy, imitation, which may be none the less 
momentous because they lend themselves ill to actuarial measure- 
ment. 

When we remember how grave are the discrepancies in the 
matter of nurture, it is monstrous to assume that we know any 
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particular class to be the best in the community. Take sleep, for 
example. We know that the amount and quality of sleep is very 
important for the development of the brain, because a child’s brain 
grows during sleep. And from data gathered chiefly by Miss 
Alice Ravenhill, we know that the amount and quality of the sleep 
of the children in the lower classes is gravely defective. Until we 
can estimate the consequences of even that one factor, we are 
wholly unentitled to assume that the socially lower are necessarily 
the biologically lower classes. 

Bias injures us, again, as regards race. We know very little 
about the comparative native worth of races: and it is native worth 
that is the point for the Eugenist and for the future of mankind. 
All that ‘‘native’’ means to most of us yet, however, is ‘‘of race 
other, and therefore lower, than ours.’’ But really we do not 
know, for instance, how much might be made of the North 
American Indian if he were put under the same cultural influences 
as ourselves. He is in blood allied to the Chinese, who have 
counted and will count, like the other ‘‘dying nations’’ of ignorant 
statesmen, The whole question of racial Eugenics is a colossal 
one, and there is a great opportunity for bias to play a malign 
part here. 

Then, notably, I wish to refer to the political bias. About a 
year’s experience of many Eugenists banded in a society has shown 
me that this political bias constitutes a very grave obstacle indeed. 
Thus: To me it seems evident that if you have an expectant 
mother, who is about to add to the only real wealth of the nation, 
she ought, somehow or other, quite apart from political considera- 
tions, to be protected from the influence of lead, which we know to 
be a racial poison. That seems to me a final proposition; but yet 
it is judged by political bias. For someone who does not like 
Socialism, or whatever combination of views the word Socialism 
stands for, says you are preaching Socialism, and the eugenist 
claim that the expectant mother ough: to be protected is judged by 
Socialism, and not Socialism by Eugenics. 

Per contra: it seems to me one of the most evident things in 
the world that, as we trace parenthood through the various levels 
of the animal kingdom, we find fatherhood growing more and more 
responsible. This I believe to be one of the major facts of organic 
Progress. Motherhood is early responsible. Slowly among the 
higher fishes the father comes to foreshadow the future réle of 
fatherhood. Much later, among the birds, fatherhood is still in 
climax. Mr. Alfred Russel Wallace gives the striking example of 
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a pair of tomtits, who, working through sixteen hours of a 
summer's day, carried, one by one, 2,000 items of food to their 
offspring. It is a great evolutionary and therefore historical cer- 
tainty that fatherhood steadily becomes not less but transcendently 
more responsible. But now observe. If one preaches that, he is 
told that he is preaching Individualism: and is therefore con- 
demned by the party which formerly applauded. I answer that I 
do not care what silly sound is conventionally tacked on to what I 
am preaching ; everything, including what we now understand by 
morality and religion, is to be judged by the eugenic criterion. 
We must ask,—how does this or that influence the future life, the 
mental and moral worth of mankind? The value of all -isms 
depends on that: and I further predict that the supreme national 
concern with the qualities that make the race is going to make 
obsolete all the political catchwords, all the cant terms in which 
those who know nothing of realities are reduced to think, and all 
the prejudices which politicians and cumberers of the ground in 
general call their principles. 

As regards Socialism; it has been strongly put forward by Mr. 
A. R. Wallace and—as far as I know—not answered, that our 
institution of the inheritance of property works out anti-eugenically. 
The girl, instead of choosing a man for his natural worth, chooses 
him because his prospects are good, swallows the gilded pill,—and 
suckles fools. It is interesting to find in Darwin’s ‘‘Descent of 
Man”’ a quotation from Theognis, writing 200 years before Plato, 
where he argues that inherited wealth is deleterious to the race on 
this very ground. I express no dogmatic conclusion on this point, 
but I say that we are to judge the question not by its refeicnce to 
Socialism or any other -ism, but simply by Eugenics; and if it 
should be demonstrated that the inheritance of property or any- 
thing else is anti-eugenic, it must be condemned, It is bad: 
radically bad in the strictest and rightest sense of that word. 

6. The last obstacle to which I will refer on this occasion is 
found in definitely anti-eugenic practices, such as taking healthy 
uninstructed youths and putting them into military or other environ- 
ments where they are liable to be infected by disease of racial 
significance. Germany is already beginning to protect her boys 
by teaching them in their last term at school, by special lectures 
after school, and on entering the army; and I take it that any real 
kind of morality is thereby served. 

So, again, when school-teachers and municipal officials are 
chosen from the most intelligent members of the community and 
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then, in very considerable measure, discouraged to marry, that is 
directly anti-eugenic and simply the practice of reversed selection. 

Income-tax anomalies are responsible for some mischief: as 
where two persons whose respective incomes would not come 
within the limit are assessed on their united income when they 
marry and so are taxed directly for marrying. This is only one of 
many legislative measures which penalise parenthood, and penalise 
it the more the more responsible it is. 

Lastly, much of our so-called philanthropy is grossly dysgenic 
and therefore not philanthropy but misanthropy of the worst kind. 
It is horrible and abominable that some of the finest men and 
women in the country should, year after year, devote their lives to 
the care of the feeble-minded, only to see them, when they reach 
the age of parenthood, turned out into the world, with the con- 
sequence that in a few weeks all that was apparently achieved is 
undone. Many of the most terrible social evils owe their constant 
recruiting to such sources. Illegitimacy, prostitution, drunken- 
ness, and many minor crimes are the fruit of this shocking 
blindness. 

There is another criticism which we often hear urged, that the 
natural affection of the sexes is an obstacle to Eugenics. Dr. 
Maudsley, in replying to Sir Francis Galton’s first communication 
to this Society, declared that the Eugenist was a foe to natural 
affection. But it might be shown that natural love, so long as it is 
natural, i.e., unvitiated by education, class bias, economic con- 
siderations, is far from being an obstacle. Sexual selection, indeed, 
working amongst mankind, when it has a fair chance, is on the 
whole powerfully eugenic. Our task is to establish for both sexes 
an education as for parenthood, which shall educate, ennoble, and 
give free play to their natural affections, leading the boy and girl to 
look for what is worth the while of Life and Time in their partner for 
life and their co-partner in its greatest of all privileges and possi- 
bilities, the creation of the life of this world to come. 

C. W. SALEEBY. 
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In the social dynamics of the present day, there is no movement 
more obvious than the Public Health movement. In England, it 
started consciously in the early years of the nineteenth century, 
when Edwin Chadwick was still young. Chadwick’s father, it is 
worth mentioning, had seen Napoleon drilling troops in the 
Champ de Mars, and it is not a far-fetch to believe that the 
younger Chadwick inherited some elements of the Revolution 
spirit. Anyhow, Chadwick is the great name in several begin- 
nings, and certainly in the beginning of the modern Public Health 
movement. Curiously, the Assistant, that is the active, Secretary 
of the first Board of Health, which Chadwick was the means of 
establishing, was Alexander Bain, psychologist, afterwards Pro- 
fessor of English and Logic and, later, Lord Rector in the Univer- 
sity of Aberdeen, Chadwick was a friend of Bentham, and had 
acted as his secretary. He was an ardent Benthamite. These 
names are always associated with the two Mills and George Grote. 
Not one of them was a medical man, although Bain had studied in 
some of the medical classes; yet out of the social movements in 
which they were, in one degree or another, leaders, grew the 
movement towards Public Health. It is not often that we can 
associate a great movement so definitely with the initiative of 
individual men; but, without straining the facts, we may really 
regard the Public Health movement as a specific application of 
Benthamite principles to the improvement of society. 

In the marvellously specialised organisation of our present-day 
sanitary authorities, with their skilled medical officers, nuisance 
inspectors, fever hospitals, their drainage districts, their water 
districts, their housing, and their whole machinery for administra- 


*1. MaLarta—a neglected factor in the history of Greece and Rome. By W. H.8. 
Jones, M.A., with an introduction by Major R. Ross, F.R.S., C.B., and a concluding 
chapter by G. G. Ellet, M.B. Cambridge, Macmillan and Bowes; London, Macmillan 
and Co. 1907. Pp. vi, 108. 

2. L'Hyortwe Mopsrne. Par le Dr. J. Héricourt. Paris, Ernest Flamarrion, 
26 Rue Racine. Bibliothéque de Philosophie Scientifique. Sixiéme mille. 1907. 

3. SuprLement to 36TH Annvat Report or THE Government Boarp, 

1908. 
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tion of elaborate Public Health Acts, it is difficult to discover any 
trace of the social philosophy from which they have all taken their 
immediate inspiration. But, whatever be the particular origin, 
the Public Health movement in Britain is one of the finest exam- 
ples of social growth known to us. It is the name for a vast 
organisation that has grown out of definite social needs; it has a 
perfectly defined objective; it has methods that can be analysed 
down to detail; it is steadily showing itself in new differentiations 
and integrations. There is no section of society unaffected by the 
movement; there is no section that can disregard it; there is no 
meanness of finance that can escape it; there is no inertia that it 
will not ultimately overcome. Over and over again, we see the 
bitter lesson driven home on the reactionary mind; over and over 
again, the densest imagination must waken up to a local need that 
disease, disablement and death have revealed; over and over 
again, the unhealthy locality, the unhealthy house, the death- 
dealing industry, and other innumerable varieties of insanitation 
have vanished under the tide of hygienic ideas. 

If we turn from history, and look directly at the movement of 
the moment, we can detect at least one steady drift,—the drift from 
curative medicine to preventive medicine. The expert of the 
movement is the Medical Officer of Health. The evolution of this 
term would itself be an interesting study. Probably its first legal 
embodiment is to be found in the Public Health (Scotland) Act, 
1897, where ‘‘ Medical Officer of Health ’”’ is among the defini- 
tions. The phrase is now so common that all over England and 
Scotland it has shrunk to three capitals—M.O.H. That it should 
be only a few years old indicates the velocity of the movement. 
The term ‘‘ Officer of Health ” is an old one and is not peculiar to 
England. Possibly also, ‘‘ Medical Officer of Health "’ is older 
than I imagine; but certainly it is only within the last 20 years 
that it has passed into social currency. The phrase is a crystallisa- 
tion of the Public Health movement. It is ‘‘ health ’’ the move- 
ment aims at,—+the establishing of every individual in his physio- 
logical normal. It is by ‘‘ medicine’ that this aim should be 
achieved,—the practical science of cure for the individual and 
prevention for the social group. And it is through an “‘ officer’ 
that the aim and the method come into synthesis,—the officer 
Presupposing the organisation that determines his functions. The 
phrase ‘‘ Medica! Officer of Health,” therefore, is the embodiment 
of a new synthetic idea which, on analysis, is no other than the 
transformation of cure into prevention, or rather the absorption 
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of cure as a factor in prevention. The ‘‘ doctor of medicine *’ thus 
reverts to his true place among other ‘‘ doctors.’’ He ceases to be 
the ‘‘ leech ’’ of old days and becomes o~ > more the teacher of 
health, the expounder of remedies. But the remedies are no 
longer applied to individuals alone; they include the whole sweep 
of the environment as it affects the individual, and the individual 
as he is to be fitted to make his environment. 

At first, naturally, the unspeakable abominations of the environ- 
ment drew the fire of the Public Heath services and continue to 
draw it. But the effect has been, to some extent, a false abstraction. 
In elevating the environment, the Medical Officer of Health has 
tended to forget the individual organism. This he has left largely 
to his correlative, the ‘‘general practitioner.’’ The Medical 
Officer tends to think of an abstract environment adapted to an 
average organism. He has developed great tables of birth-rates, 
of death-rates, and of disease-rates. He speculates in their rise and 
fall, as the stock-broker speculates on ‘change, and he not infre- 
quently forgets that his curves of averages, real though they be 
for their purpose, are only the symbol of actualities, not the 
actualities themselves The more intensive has been his study of 
the environment and the more intense his efforts to improve it, the 
more he has tended to become dissociated from the care of the 
individual organism and absorbed in the preparation of abstract 
environments. Yet, ever and again, hour by hour, week by week, 
year by year, he is violently brought back to the needs of the 
individual, However much he may devote himself to the per- 
fecting of water-supplies, the sites of new houses, the clearance of 
slum areas, the teaching of hygienic physiology, he can never get 
far away from the infected individual, who needs his definite 
assistance, and who, by his disease, reflects new light on the 
imperfections of the environment. 

The abstraction of the Medical Officer of Health has proceeded 
so far that it is a genuine administrative danger. Meanwhile, 
however, other differentiations have been in progress. The 
medical inspection of school children has become a reality in 
England and will shortly become so in Scotland. The immediate 
point of departure for this new specialisation of duties was the 
Royal Commission on Physical Training (Scotland), whose report 
appeared in 1903. Few movements have developed so rapidly. 
New organisations have been created, or new developments of old 
organisations have been made. New officers have been appointed. 
Large sums of money have been voted. Endless disputes have 
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arisen. But the primary objective of the specialty is coming 
nearer and nearer, namely, the direct personal examination of the 
school child. It is no longer the environment; it is at last the 
individual. And it is not the individual alone, but the individual 
as he, by his defects and diseases, reveals all the relations he bears to 
the environment. Curative medicine and preventive medicine have 
come to a fresh synthesis in the medical inspection of the school 
child. The skill of the physician and the science of the Medical 
Officer of Health unite in the Medical Inspector of Schools. And 
the Public Health movement cannot stop there; for the school 
child, on his coming to school, brings with him the long history 
of his nurture and, on his leaving school, will bear with him into 
life the bias of his education. It follows that Medical Inspection 
of the school child must look backward into infancy and forward 
into adolescence and maturity. At every step, the Medical 
Inspector watches the interaction of the individual and the envi- 
ronment, anxiously jealous that the environment shall meet the 
highest needs of the individual and that the individual shall be 
strengthened to respond to the highest purposes of the environ- 
ment. 

These generalities may serve to place the three books named, 
—the first, a historical study of the effects of a destructive 
disease on two great civilisations; the second, a scientific con- 
spectus of the leading generalities of modern personal and general 
hygiene; the third, a current official record of the work done in 
the year by the Central Public Health authority for England. In 
all three, the infinitely varied relations of the Public Health move- 
ment to the social organism are admirably illustrated again and 
again. In the first, the historical scholar goes back to ancient 
Greek literature to find proof that malaria was probably the leading 
cause in the deterioration of the post-Periclean civilisation in 
Greece and was not unrelated to the decay of certain Italian races, 
and the “ decline and fall” of Rome. In the second, a scientific 
doctor shows how, to-day, the generalities of physiology, bacte- 
riology, chemistry, physics and the other many branches united 
under ‘‘ hygiene,” affect the individual life of the moment and, 
with it, the general life of every community. The third shows 
the methods of actualising those principles through the adminis- 
trative bodies and the great fruitfulness of scientific research when 
it is driven by particular and immediate social necessities. When 
one gets among logical ‘‘ triplets,’’ one is in danger of forcing 
them into artificial relations, after the way of degenerative Hegel- 
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ians; but it does seem natural to trace some logical relationship 
between these three studies,—the effect of a disease on political 
history, the effect of scientific hygiene as the guide of our contem- 
poraries, the effect of administration on particular outbreaks of 
disease, 

Let us look at the historical work first. This little book on 
‘* Malaria, a neglected factor in the history of Greece and Rome,”’ 
is introduced by Major Ronald Ross, whose discovery of the true 
malaria mosquito on the 20th of August, 1897, is among the most 
brilliant and romantic discoveries of science. He sketches in a 
light but efficient way the features of malaria as it affects races in 
general and modern Greece in particular. ‘* Modern science has 
always shown that the disease is very largely parasiticism and its 
results; but this fact has not yet penetrated sufficiently into our 
studies of history. Historians, in attributing the downfall of 
nations to human agencies, have overlooked the probably greater 
effects produced by those abstruse, but probably greater foes, 
which destroy us from within.’’ (p. 5.) 


** Malaria is due to multitudes of minute animal parasites of 
the blood, which produce fever recurring every one, two, or 
three days (quotidian, tertian, or quartan fever). If not treated 
by cinchona—which was discovered only a few centuries ago— 
the parasites remain in the body for many years, causing frequent 
relapses of fever, anemia, and enlargement of the spleen. They 
are carried from man to man by the agency of a class of gnats, 
called Anophelines, which breed in smal! pools of water on the 
ground. Where such pools are numerous in the hot months of 
summer and autumn, and in marshy localities, the insects 
generally abound; and if a patient with the parasites in his 
blood enters the locality, they become infected by biting him 
and then pass the microbes on to any healthy person they may 
feed upon subsequently. The disease may thus be spread 
slowly by the gnats from a single patient until it invades the 
whole country; and where it has once entered, it is passed on 
from generation to generation.’’ (p. 6.) 


The valleys are generally the most malarious. But “ the 
rainy season in Greece is the winter, when the insects do not 
breed.”” (p. 7.) But the fountains and streams often produce 
small marshes close to the villages and there the gnats breed 
“until almost everyone in the locality contains the germs of the 
disease.’ (p. 8.) 
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Major Ross considers that, once introduced, malaria might 
well result in great deterioration of the race. 


‘* Everywhere the children would be attacked and would 
remain infected, with pale complexions, emaciated frames and 
enlarged spleens, until puberty, when a partial (but only partial) 
immunity might rescue the stunted bodies of the survivors from 
further illness. Gradually the whole rural life of the affected 
area would be vitiated; the hardy peasantry and the vigorous 
soldiers would no longer be found; the rich would desert their 
villas, and the priests the rural shrines of their gods. Still 
further supposing that, at the same time, numbers of Africans 
and Asiatics had been poured into the country as slaves, these 
people already probably inured to malaria in their tropical 
homes, would survive, while their fair-haired masters and 
masters’ children would gradually tend to be eliminated, so 
that, after perhaps a century or two, the whole character of the 
population might gradually be changed.’’ (p. 10.) Mr. Jones 
adds a note that this certainly holds good in the case of Rome. 
** In the non-malarious countries, probably, the more vigorous 
northerner tends to oust the southerner. Of course, on this 
hypothesis, we might expect the original races to survive better 
on the non-malarious islands of the Archipelago,—a thing 
which travellers aver has actually happened.’’ (p. 10.) 


This then is the thesis, and Mr. Jones undertakes to show good 
reason for believing that malaria existed in early Greece at least 
as far back as 400 B.c., and the descriptions of this disease can be 
distinguished from the descriptions of typhoid fever; that it was 
known definitely to Hippocrates, who declares that ‘‘ men who 
drink marshy waters get enlarged spleens.’ His explanation is 
faulty, but the observation may have been accurate. An endeavour 
is made, by very many actual quotations, to determine the date 
when malaria invaded Greece and the extent of its prevalence. 
Possibly, the disastrous expedition to Egypt in 456 B.c. may 
have brought infection from ‘‘ the marshy dwellers ’’ described by 
Herodotus. ‘‘ They are,” he says, ‘‘ much troubled by gnats. 
To afford protection from the bites of these insects, every man 
wraps himself up at night in the nets with which he has fished 
during the day.’’ (p. 38.) 

There is a good deal of further evidence, partly conjectural, 
partly positive. ‘‘ Of course, it is not pretended that malaria was 
the only factor in the change.” (p. 49.) But ‘‘ no nation deeply 
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infected with malaria could have achieved the triumphs of the fifth 
century.’’ (p. 50.) 

A similar study by Mr. Jones deals with malaria in ancient 
Italy. The proof offered is not so elaborate, but in many respects 
it is more definite. Mr. Jones suggests that the moral degenera- 
tion of the first century A.D. as painted by Tacitus and Juvenal, 
‘* was due as much to disease as to wickedness and that the disease 
was malaria.”’ 

There is an essay in conclusion, by Dr. G. G. Ellett, who points 
the difference in vigour and valour between the malarial and the 
non-malarial countries or parts of countries. 

One defect of the book is the failure to supply translations with 
the quotations. A few translations are given; but for books of 
this kind, it would be well to follow Matthew Arnold’s rule of 
giving an English equivalent for every foreign quotation. Never- 
theless the little book is a scholarly piece of work and deserves the 
most careful attention. 

Let us now look at Dr. Héricourt’s volume. Dr. Héricourt is 
one of the leading authorities on the whole group of problems 
covered by the terms serum-therapy, and zomo-therapy (raw meat 
treatment). In the present volume he summarises for the general 
reader the leading doctrines of hygiene as applied to the individual 
life. In Book I, he deals with the individual under the following 
rubrics,—temperament, arthritism, tuberculosis, general nutrition, 
exercise, the struggle against cold and heat, women's clothing, the 
hair, the sexual life and infant mortality. In Book II, he deals with 
the house, actual and prospective. In Book III, he deals with 
the questions arising out of the collective life in towns,—dwellings, 
public carriages, theatres, infection, holidays and over-pressure. 
In Book IV, he deals with the external life—the street, the 
domestic animals and public health, contagion by insects, the 
public struggle against tuberculosis, the question of spittoons, 
the syphilitic peril. The volume is full of wise scientific direction. 
Perhaps the most original conception in it is the classification of 
temperaments into two great classes,—those of retarded nutrition, 
typified in its extreme form by arthritism, and those of accelerated 
nutrition, typified in its extreme form by tuberculism. Between 
the two extremes there is every grade of temperament. This simple 
classification supersedes the ancient division into lymphatic, 
sanguine, etc.,—a classification based on no clear principle. 
Many practical directions for the varieties of individual are 
Presented as deductions from the general principle of temperament. 
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For example, the food of an arthritic person differs from the food 
of a tubercular person; also the exercise, the clothing, the hours 
of sleep, and the general hygiene of the life. To an arthritic 
person, cold is the greatest enemy; it accentuates his predisposi- 
tion. Yet he must discipline himself to endure cold. 

It would take us too far to summarise all the chapters. But 
the sociological significance of the book is that it forms one good 
example among thousands of the effort to apply to the details of 
the individual life the great generalities of clinical biology. 

Let us now look to the Report by the Medical Officer of the 
English Local Government Board, Dr. Arthur Newsholme. Dr. 
Newsholme’s work as Medical Officer of Health for Brighton has 
been familiar to the Public Health and Medical services for many 
years, From the beginning, he has been a distinguished leader 
in applying the general conceptions of social medicine to the 
increasing of personal efficiency. There are few departments of 
preventive medicine that he has not done something to organise 
and extend. As Medical Officer of the English Local Government 
Board, he is now in a position to survey the Public Health move- 
ment as it affects the whole of England. He came to his present 
post as the successor of many distinguished men and, like them, 
he owes his official existence to the great initiative of Chadwick 
and the early giants of the nineteenth century. What strikes one 
about the long series of Reports—this is the 36th Annual Report— 
is the enormous amount of detailed careful research they involve. 
In the present volume, for example, we have summaries of some 
44 elaborate inquiries by Medical Inspectors into general sanitary 
conditions, outbreaks of disease, etc.; inquiries into hospitals, 
sewerage, by-laws, scavenging, and a multitude of other items. 
There are some special data for the study of over-crowding in 
certain districts. There is an account of vaccination. There is a 
continued record of the great movements of plague from east to 
west, every main outbreak being carefully recorded. There is a 
similar continuous record of the great movements of cholera. 
There are special pathological researches on plague, pyogenic 
cocci, milk, certain intestinal organisms, rheumatic fever, and 
malignant endocarditis. 

Of new administrative departures, perhaps the most important 
internationally is the Public Health (Regulation as to Food) Act, 
passed in 1907. The regulations issued under this Act affect the 
trade in foods of every kind imported from the Colonies or other 
countries. The effect of these regulations, which have been issued 
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almost simultaneously in Scotland, England and Ireland, may be 
to disturb for a time the consumption of certain forms of frozen 
meat; possibly increasing the price or reducing the consumption 
of both. How far-reaching such effects may be, only the sociolo- 
gist can fully appreciate. The immediate intention is to reduce 
the amount of diseased meat, so reducing indirectly the amount 
of human disease; but, at least in one great city, another imme- 
diate effect has been to double the price of the cheaper meats, so, 
probably, predisposing the consumers to the readier incidence of 
tuberculosis. And incidentally, for the moment, the prices in 
home meat will probably improve, only to fall again when the 
great consigners have re-adjusted their packing methods to the 
needs of inspection. 

And so, passing from history to science, from science to admin- 
istration, from administration to economics, from economics to 
sociology, and back again in never-ending and irregular rhythms, 
we realise dimly how, in the most trivial effort to save one infant 
alive, the whole energies of vast societies are necessary 


‘“* To throw that faint thin line upon the shore.” 


W. Lestie MACKENZIE. 
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RACE PROGRESS AND RACE DEGENERACY.’ 


(Conclusion. ) 


In examining the problem of race progress and degeneracy in 
Europe at the present time, we cannot fail to be struck by the 
remarkable decrease of fertility in France.2 The number of deaths 
exceeded the number of births in 1907 by 19,920. True, in 1900, 
the number of deaths also exceeded the number of births, but only 
because the influence of the World Exhibition in Paris caused a 
general increase of the death-rate; and, in 1900, the total number 
of births was 866,543, whereas in 1907 it was but 773,969, and, 
further, the death-rate last year was normal. Since 1go1 the 
fertility of French couples has been steadily diminishing, falling 
during this space of time from 230 births per 10,000 inhabitants to 
207. Now, this diminution of fertility is in no way to be accounted 
for by the diminution in the number of marriages; on the contrary, 
the number of marriages celebrated in 1907 (314,913) has only once 
been exceeded, namely in 1873; and the latter year was by no 
means a normal one, owing to the number of marriages having 
been certainly artificially augmented by the irregular conditions 
which prevailed during the three preceding years on account 
of the Franco-German war, and prevented large numbers of 
marriages from taking place. We must, therefore, in order to 
explain this phenomenon, which is pregnant with consequences 
for the future of civilization, have recourse to other factors. 

The population of present-day France is derived principally 
from two races, the dolichocephalous (Homo Europeus) being 
predominant in the north, and the brachycephalous type (Homo 
Alpinus) in the south. These races have, of course, mixed, and 
the French nation is the product of the constant mingling of two 
originally distinct and antagonistic racial elements; and this 
process of intercrossing goes on without interruption, owing to 
the perpetual stream which flows from the mountainous districts 
to the plains and valleys, and from the country to the town. Pro- 


1. A Paper read before the Sociological Society, March 22, 1909. 


2. Cf. the article of M. de Foville in Z’Opinion, August 19, 1908. Also those of 
M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu in Journal des Débats, August 29 and September 12, 1908. 
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fessor de Lapouge sees in this ‘‘ bastardising’’ of the population 
the main factor in the decrease of the birth-rate in France.! 

‘“* We see everywhere in our towns,’’ writes Lapouge, “ indi- 
viduals with light eyes and dark hair; we find long faces combined 
with short crania; we find features which present all the appear- 
ances of having been made for another face—the nose too short, 
the mouth too broad, the chin too large. The arms are too short 
in comparison with the legs, or else the legs are too long for the 
body; the colour of the beard is different to that of the hair; 
brachycephalous persons have the typical aryan head . . . These 
palpable contradictions are often manifest in the shaping of one 
and the same organ. One side of the nose is too long, whereas 
the other side is too short; the eyes are differently coloured, or 
else the apple of the eye is placed in an eye-socket to which it is 
not adapted ; the two hemispheres of the cranium are asymmetrical. 
This inner disharmony cannot but diminish the fertility of the 
products of such excessive crossing, especially as it frequently 
results in asymmetry of the uterus, or in a diminution of the vital 
power of the spermatozoa.’ 

The truth of the latter assertion is confirmed by the well-known 
phenomenon that, whereas among all other mammals the concep- 
tion of progeny follows immediately on the female being covered a 
first, or, at the latest, a second time; among the human species the 
average time between marriage and the birth of a first child is 
from 16 to 17 months; or, in other words, procreation does not, on 
an average, take place until after a lapse of seven or eight months. 
This highly significant phenomenon, to which Lapouge has called 
attention, shows clearly that the procreating power of the human 
branch of the mammalian class—from whatever cause it may be— 
has suffered a marked regression, and is inferior to that of other 
species.® 

The psychological difference between the two races is not less 
marked than the physical difference. The average dolichocepha- 
lous individual is individualistic, energetic, progressive; the 
average brachycephalous one is characterised by a strong belief in 
the efficacity of State action, as opposed to unrestrained individual 


1. Recherches anthropologiques sur le Probleme de la Dépopulation, in Revue 
d'Economie Politique, 1895, p. 1002, and 1896, p. 132. 

2. L’'Hérédité dans ta Science Politique, in Revue d’ Anthropologie, 1888, p. 184. 

3. Lapouge, Recherches, etc., loc. cit., 1895, p. 1011, observes: “J'ai attiré depuis 
lcngtemps |’attention sur Yasymétrie fréquente de l'utérus chez certaines métisses, et 
en particulier chez beaucoup de femmes de sang trés mélangé. Elle est beaucoup plus 
fréquente chez les métisses d’ Homo Alpinus.” 
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liberty ; he is consequently more or less indolent, timid, and con- 
servative. There is no equilibrium among his psychical faculties, 
and his bursts of energy, although violent, are of short duration. 
In short, between the average northern and the average southern 
Frenchman there exists the same psychological difference, which 
is obvious to everyone, which exists between the average southern 
Frenchman and the average Norwegian. 

Let us ask ourselves now, what must be the result of the union 
of two persons, each one of whom is tainted by physical dis- 
harmony, and the psychological characteristics of each are so 
profoundly different? Obviously, a first consequence must be the 
rearing of children, the asymmetry of whom will be still further 
accentuated ; and a second inevitable consequence will be not less 
disastrous, as far as the fertility of the union is concerned, because 
it is a moral one, i.e., the lack of that deep and intimate compre- 
hension one of another by husband and wife, which alone can 
guarantee happiness in the wedded state. Where complete psy- 
chological heterogeneity exists—nay, complete psychological 
antagonism—estrangement must speedily ensue; and, although 
this estrangement need certainly not become enmity—in which 
case, in France, divorce offers an easy and reasonable solution— 
nevertheless it will, in the majority of cases, have an unfavourable 
repercussion on the fertility of the marriage. 

Wieth-Knudsen has made a classification of the French depart- 
ments' based on the average number of immigrants contained in 
each given group. This classification is based on the official 
figures given in the Recensement de la Population, 1901, and in 
the Statistique annuelle du mouvement de la Population, 1901— 
1902. The departments are classified in groups according to the 
number of persons inhabiting them who were born outside the 
department; and the average fertility of each group is given. 
The result of this inquiry was as follows :— 

Average number 
Among 1,000 in- Total number of legitimate 
habitants how of married births (inclusive 
Number of Departments in each many wereborn womenbe- of stillborn in- 


Group. outsidethe  tweenl5—45 fants) among 

department. years of 1,000 married 

Census 1901. age. women. 1901-2 
roup, Seine Dept. ... 57 
2nd Group, 13 Depts. ... 485 348,400 ~ 

230 (min.) 

3rd Group, 20 Depts. _... 220—170 ... 876,100 ... 150 
4th Group, 18 Depts. ++ 166—128 ... 852,800 ... 167 
5th Group, 18 Depts. ++» 127—88 ... 875,600 ... 181 
6th Group, 17 Depts. -» 87—25 ... 850,200 224 


_ 1. Wieth-Knudsen, Rassenkreuzung und Fruchtharkeit, in Politisch-Anthropolo- 
gischen Revue, vii Jahrgang, No. 6. 
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We see from this statistical table that the number of legitimate 
births increases in direct proportion to the diminution of the 
number of immigrants from outside, in each group of departments. 
These figures certainly speak in favour of the theory of Lapouge. 
That the psychological antagonism of parents diminishes the 
fertility of marriage as much as physiological asymmetry, is of 
course more or less a deduction which we make a priori as a result 
of a consideration of probable consequences. Figures given by 
Wieth-Knudsen in the aforementioned essay as regards marriages 
between persons of heterogeneous religious beliefs, do however 
confirm this a priori deduction. Official statistics of the Kingdom td 
of Prussia for the period 1875—1900 bring the following results :— is 


Harmonious Marriages. 
Average fertility of Catholic marriages, 5 children. y 
Average fertility of Protestant marriages, 4 children. e9 
Average fertility of Jewish marriages, 3°8 children. Rt 


Disharmonious Marriages. 
Average fertility of mixed Catholic-Protestant marriages, 3°1 
children. 
Average fertility of mixed Jewish-nonJewish marriages, 1°7 
children. 


> 


We see that the least fertile unions are those in which racial 
asymmetry is combined with religious disharmony, in the case of + 
marriages between Jews and non-Jews. But the marriages between ke 
Catholics and Protestants are likewise less fertile than any of the ‘i 
harmonious marriages. 

In the case of France other causes are certainly at work, causes 
which are economic in their nature; but we are inclined to think &@ 
that these economic causes are secondary. There is certainly much i 
truth in Olberg’s contention! that ‘‘ Eheleute, die sich freiwillig ae 
enthalten, Kinder zu erzeugen, beweisen dadurch zweifellos eine 4 
Entartung, eine Stérung ihrer physiologischen Gkonomie, sie 
mégen fussere Stigmata dieser Entartung tragen oder nicht.” 
Schallmayer, in the essay already quoted by us,? contests this 
assertion and maintains that the sexual instinct of man is not to 
be confounded with the ‘‘ conceptual ”’ instinct. But this argu- 
ment appears to us wholly insufficient, and its author seems to 
labour under a misconception as to the meaning of instinct and 

1. Fruchtbarkeit, in Zukunft, 16 March, 1901, pp. 477 ff. 


2. Eugenii Zeitschrift Sozialwissenschaft, loc. cit. ‘‘ Der normale 
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the réle played by it in the struggle for existence. Instinct is 
developed by natural selection, for it is a case of adaptation, often 
unconscious, called forth by the elementary necessities of life 
itself: the persistence of the species depends on the adequate 
development of its instincts. Now, the most fundamental of all 
instincts is the sexual one, and on this instinct depends, first and 
foremost, the life of the species, because it ensures the reproduction 
of the species. Can we find any traces, among any other animal 
species, or among any of the primitive races of the human species, 
who live amongst unadulterated natural conditions, of a *‘ concep- 
tual” instinct apart from the sexual one? The two are insepar- 
able; and, where they are separated, as may be the case among 
certain highly-civilised nations, this is in itself already a sign of 
degeneracy. Why should natural selection have been at such 
pains—if we may speak figuratively—to maintain this fundamental 
instinct, if it were merely a luxury, and not a necessity? And 
what reason could there possibly be for the existence of this 
luxury ? 

Every instinct has its reason in the necessities of life, and this 
is why natural selection has been careful to breed and develop any 
given instinct by eliminating all those individuals who possessed 
it insufficiently. The colouring of the fore-wing of Phyllodes 


’ ornata possesses biological value for that species, enabling it to 


escape detection by its enemies. Those insects whose fore-wing 
was less perfectly adapted to the colour of the surrounding leaves 
were more likely to be detected and destroyed. Now we must bear 
in mind that, to this morphological peculiarity, is added a corres- 
ponding instinct to lie motionless at the approach of an enemy, or 
on hearing any suspicious sound. This instinct, in harmony with 
the morphological structure of the organism, is a vital necessity 
for the species; and it is maintained by natural selection contin- 
ually weeding out those individuals who, having a less developed 
instinct, do not remain motionless on the approach of danger, and 
betray their presence to their foes by stirring. So it is with every 
instinct, and so, of course, is it with the most fundamental of 
them all, on which the continuity of the species depends. 

Every instinct, as we have said, has a reason in the necessities 
of life. Every instinct tends either to the reproduction of the 
species, or to the survival of the individual by enabling the latter 
to procure prey or to escape danger. But what would be the 
reason of a ‘* sexual '’ instinct apart from all idea of reproduction ? 
As an outlet for superfluous physiological energy it would be 
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wholly unnecessary, as muscular or cerebral work achieves the @ 
same object with less expenditure of nervous force. The separa- 
tion of the sexual instinct from the notion of reproduction is but 
a perversion of the former, and is directly contrary to natural law. ne 
The very fact of such a separation existing is in itself a symptom " 
of degeneracy. oe 

To sum up this discussion we may say that the primary cause : 
of the diminishing fertility of the French nation seems to be the e: 
ever-increasing disharmony and asymmetry of the population— 
both physiological and psychological—due to excessive interming- 4 
ling and intercrossing, which has brought about ever-increasing - 
“‘ hybridisation.’’ There are also secondary causes which tend to ie 
make themselves felt especially strongly among the upper and 
middle classes, and among the peasantry; but we lack space to * 
glance at these now. Chief among them is the system of deliberate 
restriction, but this system is itself the physiological consequence of 
underlying economic causes. 

To the question—Is the tendency towards a diminution of 
fertility a healthy one? we would reply as a general rule in the 
negative. It impoverishes a nation by furnishing less material 
for natural selection to act upon; less material from which states- 
men, philosophers, men of science, who enrich the intellectual 
patrimony, financiers and business men, who increase the material 
wealth, can be chosen. With regard to the consequences for 
France to-day, such a tendency must inevitably place her, 
from the military and commercial points of view, in a 
position inferior to her fertile rivals, Germany and Italy; and in 
view of the many admirable and great services which France has 
rendered to humanity, the consequences entailed, in the future, 
by her possible inferiority, could not be too highly deplored. The 
hypothesis of future inferiority in the military and commercial 
spheres is one which we consider with the deepest regret concerning 
a country of which we are proud to think that we are in the truest 
sense of the word a citizen, and to which we are consequently 
attached by all the dearest and most intimate ties of life, thought, 
and language. 

Much more important, then, than the influence of environ- 
mental conditions on the germ-plasm, is the influence of internal 
or endogenous conditions. The truth of the dictum that the only 
guarantee for the fitness of any given society lies in the selection 
of its best members for breeding purposes, and not in the creation 
of favourable environmental conditions, is proved strikingly in the 
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the réle played by it in the struggle for existence. Instinct is 
developed by natural selection, for it is a case of adaptation, often 
unconscious, called forth by the elementary necesgities of life 
itself: the persistence of the species depends on the adequate 
development of its instincts. Now, the most fundamental of all 
instincts is the sexual one, and on this instinct depends, first and 
foremost, the life of the species, because it ensures the reproduction 
of the species. Can we find any traces, among any other animal 
species, or among any of the primitive races of the human species, 
who live amongst unadulterated natural conditions, of a ‘‘ concep- 
tual ’’ instinct apart from the sexual one? The two are insepar- 
able; and, where they are separated, as may be the case among 
certain highly-civilised nations, this is in itself already a sign of 
degeneracy. Why should natural selection have been at such 
pains—if we may speak figuratively—to maintain this fundamental 
instinct, if it were merely a luxury, and not a necessity? And 
what reason could there possibly be for the existence of this 
luxury ? 

Every instinct has its reason in the necessities of life, and this 
is why natural selection has been careful to breed and develop any 
given instinct by eliminating all those individuals who possessed 
it insufficiently. The colouring of the fore-wing of Phyllodes 
ornata possesses biological value for that species, enabling it to 
escape detection by its enemies. Those insects whose fore-wing 
was less perfectly adapted to the colour of the surrounding leaves 
were more likely to be detected and destroyed. Now we must bear 
in mind that, to this morphological peculiarity, is added a corres- 
ponding instinct to lie motionless at the approach of an enemy, or 
on hearing any suspicious sound. This instinct, in harmony with 
the morphological structure of the organism, is a vital necessity 
for the species; and it is maintained by natural selection contin- 
ually weeding out those individuals who, having a less developed 
instinct, do not remain motionless on the approach of danger, and 
betray their presence to their foes by stirring. So it is with every 
instinct, and so, of course, is it with the most fundamental of 
them all, on which the continuity of the species depends. 

Every instinct, as we have said, has a reason in the necessities 
of life. Every instinct tends either to the reproduction of the 
Species, or to the survival of the individual by enabling the latter 
to procure prey or to escape danger. But what would be the 
reason of a ‘‘ sexual "’ instinct apart from all idea of reproduction ? 
As an outlet for superfluous physiological energy it would be 
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wholly unnecessary, as muscular or cerebral work achieves the 
same object with less expenditure of nervous force. The separa- 
tion of the sexual instinct from the notion of reproduction is but 
a perversion of the former, and is directly contrary to natural law. 
The very fact of such a separation existing is in itself a symptom 
of degeneracy. 

To sum up this discussion we may say that the primary cause 
of the diminishing fertility of the French nation seems to be the 
ever-increasing disharmony and asymmetry of the population— 
both physiological and psychological—due to excessive interming- 
ling and intercrossing, which has brought about ever-increasing 
“‘ hybridisation.’’ There are also secondary causes which tend to 
make themselves felt especially strongly among the upper and 
middle classes, and among the peasantry; but we lack space to 
glance at these now. Chief among them is the system of deliberate 
restriction, but this system is itself the physiological consequence of 
underlying economic causes. 

To the question—Is the tendency towards a diminution of 
fertility a healthy one? we would reply as a general rule in the 
negative. It impoverishes a nation by furnishing less material 
for natural selection to act upon; less material from which states- 
men, philosophers, men of science, who enrich the intellectual 
patrimony, financiers and business men, who increase the material 
wealth, can be chosen. With regard to the consequences for 
France to-day, such a tendency must inevitably place her, 
from the military and commercial points of view, in a 
position inferior to her fertile rivals, Germany and Italy; and in 
view of the many admirable and great services which France has 
rendered to humanity, the consequences entailed, in the future, 
by her possible inferiority, could not be too highly deplored. The 
hypothesis of future inferiority in the military and commercial 
spheres is one which we consider with the deepest regret concerning 
a country of which we are proud to think that we are in the truest 
sense of the word a citizen, and to which we are consequently 
attached by all the dearest and most intimate ties of life, thought, 
and language. 

Much more important, then, than the influence of environ- 
mental conditions on the.germ-plasm, is the influence of internal 
or endogenous conditions. The truth of the dictum that the only 
guarantee for the fitness of any given society lies in the selection 
of its best members for breeding purposes, and not in the creation 
of favourable environmental conditions, is proved strikingly in the 
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case of France. In no country has civilisation attained a higher 
zenith than in France, in no country has the fight against tuber- 
culosis and other contagious diseases have been more energetically 
pursued; and, to add to this, the diminution of fertility, which 
leaves a country which could support 80,000,000 inhabitants to be 
inhabited by scarcely half that number, must reduce the struggle 
for existence by reducing the number of competitors; thereby 
rendering life easier and alleviating many of those intolerable 
miseries which are the result of an unnecessarily brutal strife. All 
these forces at work tend to improve the conditions of life; and 
yet, do they improve the race, do they enhance its biological value ? 
We answer : not necessarily. Mere improvement of environmental 
conditions does not affect a given course of hereditary evolution. 

The fact is that not only are the germ-cells to a very large 
extent independent of external or exogenous environmental con- 
ditions, but that they also possess a capacity which is practically 
limitless within the bounds set by the vital conditions of the 
species, for spontaneous variation. According to Weismann, 
spontaneity would appear to be the origin of every germinal 
variation, as on the one hand the great quantity of possible 
combinations afforded by the number of the ids, and on the other 
the increasing perturbations caused by the miniature struggle for 
life among the determinants around the nutritive fluid of the 
germ plasm, must continually bring forth a vast number of 
variations for selection to operate with; and all these variations are 
spontaneous, t.e., they arise independently of environmental con- 
ditions (we do not, of course, speak of variations caused by toxic 
infection), and are only subsequently checked or favoured, when 
they attain to biological importance, and according as they do or 
do not promote the adaptation of the species to its surroundings. 
The somatic results of such spontaneous germinal variations are 
wellknown. For instance, different puppies belonging to the same 
litter will nevertheless differ among themselves. Recent experi- 
ments of Przibram ' have shown the following result to be obtained 
in breeding: a female cat whose right eye was blue and left eye 
yellow, was paired with a male cat with two blue eyes. Their 
five kittens had respectively: one of them two yellow eyes, two 
others two blue eyes, a fourth had a yellow right eye and a blue 
left eye, the fifth had a blue righteye and a yellow left one. 
Thus every possible combination was represented in this single 
litter. All such variations are spontaneous. 


1. Archiv fiir Entwicklung hanik des Organismus, Band xxv, Heft 1-2. 
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It is difficult to judge as to whether a race is progressing or 
degenerating, as such progress or degeneracy is not the affair of 
a day, or of a century, but of long periods. Above all things, we 
must beware of confounding mere ontogenetic progress or regres- 
sion with phylogenetic progress. For instance, as we have said, 
the increase of stature is not a proof of racial improvement; for 
such increase of stature, observable to-day in most European 
countries, is doubtless due, at all events in part, to better food and 
better conditions of living generally ; and, as we pointed out, there 
is no reason for supposing that such conditions affect the germ- 
plasm. In the same way greater longevity cannot be accepted as 
proof of phylogenetic progress. Greater longevity may, indeed, 
even go hand-in-hand with racial degeneracy, for it may simply 
be due to the removal from the environment of certain diseases 
which formerly eliminated weak persons; or it may be due to 
better hygiene, which protects sickly and feeble children and allows 
them to reach maturity and to multiply ; and under such conditions 
the most sickly may attain old age. We may be permitted to 
reproduce some figures formerly cited by us in support of our 
contention that increased longevity and race degeneracy may go 
hand-in-hand. The one thing which most forcibly strikes the 
observer when he studies the British Registrar-General’s statistics 
concerning the death-rates, is the increase of infantile longevity 
and the concurrent increase of juvenile mortality. But this 
phenomenon has unfortunately its counterpart in the increased 
mortality, in the diminished standard of life, of persons of forty- 
five and upwards. Thus in thirty years, from 1870 to 1900, the 
mortality of male infants under five fell from 75°0 to 58'0 (per 
1,000 living males); that of children from five to ten years from 
8'9 to 3°9; and that of children from ten to fifteen years from 4°5 
to 2°2, or less than half. On the other hand, the mortality-rate 
among persons of thirty-five years of age has, during the same 
period, only fallen from 13°8 to 12°5; while that of persons from 
forty-five to fifty-five years of age has increased from 196 to 20°8; 
and that of persons from fifty-five to sixty-five years of age has 
increased from 33'9 to 38'9. 

The lesson to be drawn from these figures is that ever-increasing 
numbers of weakly children have had their lives artificially pre- 
served by medical science, who would otherwise have died in 
early infancy. These weak individuals, thus permitted to attain 


2. Chatterton-Hill, Heredity and Selection, loc. cit., pp. 342, 343. 
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maturity and reproduce themselves, constitute a menace for the 
race, for they beget fresh generations of weaklings. Thus the 
decrease of juvenile mortality cannot be taken as a symptom of 
race progress; nor could the general increase of longevity or the 
general decrease of mortality. For both phenomena may be due 
to an improvement of the environment which enables the weak and 
sickly to avoid the dangers that would naturally beset them; but 
a race which thus counteracts the working of selection does so 
only at the risk of imminent peril, for it has entered on the path 
which leads to degeneracy and bankruptcy. 

It is likewise extremely difficult to estimate the progress or 
degeneracy of a race according to the development of its intelli- 
gence. We by no means subscribe to Dr. Archdall Reid’s views 
that mental tendencies and capacities are never inborn ; for we hold 
that psychical traits correspond to anthropological types, and that 
the difference between, for instance, Eastern and Western thought, 
cannot be bridged over; any more than a negro tribe, however 
favourable the environment, can rise beyond a certain level of 
intellectual culture. But it is very hard to measure the distance 
which separates one period from another, as intelligence does not 
by any means mean the mere amount of knowledge; and, on the 
other hand, wider diffusion of education permits of a much larger 
amount of latent intelligence becoming active; but this latter 
phenomenon certainly does not imply that as much latent intelli- 
gence, or potential intelligence, did not exist in former ages as 
now. It is very probable that, if we take into consideration, 
firstly, the increase of the number of instruments at our disposal 
for the acquiring of knowledge, and the continual perfecting of 
these instruments ; secondly, the great diffusion of education at the 
present day, and the facilities afforded for learning; it is very 
probable, we say, if we take these factors into consideration, that 
the Middle Ages were, on the whole, as intellectual as the con- 
temporary era is. The production of Augustine, Roger Bacon, 
Thomas Aquinas, Dante, Giordano Bruno, Savonarola, among 
the Christians ; of Averroes, Avicenna, and the illustrious historian 
Khaldoun, among the Mohammedans; tends to show that the 


latent intellectual capacity of the Middle Ages was not a wit 
behind that of to-day.' 


1. Already we find Auguste Comte protesting against “I’'ingrate injustice de cette 
frivole philosophie qui conduit 4 qualifier irrationnellement de barbare et ténébreux 
le siécle mémorable oi brillérent simultanément, sur les divers points principaux du 
monde catholique et féodal, Thomas d’Aquin, Albert le Grand, Roger Bacon, Dante, 
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The germ-plasm then, we repeat, is in a very large measure 
independent of environmental conditions; when we have acquired 
this certainty, the result should be to make us considerably more 
optimistic as to the future progress of the human race in the 
Western world; for we see that the biological and hygienic con- 
ditions under which large masses of the population live, shameful 
and deplorable as they very frequently are, do not menace the 
physical welfare of society as much as is commonly thought. 


G. CHATTERTON-HILL. 


etc.” (Cours de Philosophie Positive, 5e éd., t. v, p. 376.) And Comte says, further 
on: “Loin d’étre radicalement hostile au développement intellectuel, comme on I'a 
trop proclamé, sous l’unique impression, d’ailleurs exagérée, des temps de décadence, 
le catholicisme |’a, au contraire, éminemment secondé.” (Jbid., p. 379.) Nevertheless, 
while recognising what is due to the Christian Church, we owe an especially deep 
debt of gratitude to Islam for the intellectual revival which took place under its 
auspices. 
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WHEREWITH SHALL IT BE SALTED? 


(An Inaugural Address to the University College, Aberystwyth.) 


Wuen I was a boy in Australia I once saw a man who was an 
M.A. I had heard of M.A.s before; but that was the first occasion 
on which I actually saw one, and I remember still the thrill of 
admiration that went through me. The man seemed to me to 
represent unknown heights and deeps of learning; I took for 
granted that he possessed enlightened views and a noble character, 
and I had a sudden feeling that most questions might be settled 
by just asking such a man and taking his advice. The idea of 
becoming an M.A. myself did not enter my head. But I did 
conceive a desire to hang on somewhere about the skirts of 
learning, and live perhaps in the service of M.A.s. 

As things have turned out, this spirit of veneration has 
gradually fallen away from me. Perhaps I have seen too much 
of M.A,s. 

Yet I believe that my original feeling is in the first place 
shared by very many people, and in the second, is on the whole a 
sound and good one. 

Since this College was founded in the early seventies, to grow 
into its place in the University of Wales in 1903, there has been 
a most remarkable movement all over Great Britain showing an 
increase in the desire for higher knowledge among classes of 
people who formerly either despised it or had no hope of it. 
Scotland had always been strong and keen in the pursuit of 
learning; but in Scotland, too, there has been a great advance. 
Wales has started from a place far behind in the race and has 
come with immense impetus to the very forefront. And England, 
which had, when I was at school, only four universities, Oxford, 
Cambridge, Durham, and the comparatively new Examining Body 
in London, is now studded with them. The new universities are 
all flourishing institutions, full of zeal and full of achievement; 
and behind them there is a vast network of organizations working 
in different ways for the increase of knowledge. There is the 
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University Extension movement, the new Workers’ Educational 
Association, many dozens of polytechnics, Athenzeums, institutes, 
reading unions, and the like. 

Now, in the first place, the existence of all these bodies 
indicates, unless I am mistaken, that there is a love of knowledge 
in this kingdom far more vigorous and widespread than at any 
previous time in our history; and in the second place, these bodies 
have called into being a new social class, a class which is sure to 
grow in numbers and which, I devoutly hope, will grow still more 
in social and political influence. It is about this class and its 
possible influence on the next two or three generations that I wish 
to speak to you to-night. 

Of course we have always had learned men; we have had 
universities possessed of great erudition and most devoted teachers, 
universities which still take, and I think take easily, the lead in 
the subjects of study to which they specially devote themselves. 
But I am taking to-night one particular point of view, that of 
Social Service. And, from the point of view of Social Service, I 
feel that here we are confronted with one of the great surprises, 
one of the great disappointments, of history. All through this 
troubled movement of the nations which has led from many 
medizval darknesses to the comparatively cheerful twilight of 
modern European democracy, how strangely small a part has been 
played by the universities and the most highly educated classes ! 
They led in the Reformation; they led in the Renaissance. But 
since then? If you take the history of those great reforms which 
serve as touchstones to discover the real conscience, the real living 
thought, of the various Western nations—abolitions of slavery, 
abolitions of torture, reforms of the criminal law, removals of the 
hindrances to knowledge, and the like—how strangely seldom have 
the specially educated classes, the professed intellectual institutions 
of the various nations, taken the lead which by rights belonged to 
them! It was they who should have been the salt of the earth. 
They should have been what they were in France during the 
Dreyfus case. The case against the Intellectuals is almost as 
strong as the case against the Churches, at least the richest and 
most highly influential Churches. They also should have been 
the salt of the earth. 

Many people, I know, are driven by considerations of this kind 
into a general contempt for culture and learning. They point to 
the votes of University members in Parliament, and say that that 
is what the higher education comes to. But I think this is unfair. 
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It is rather a curious and significant fact that throughout nearly 
the whole of history the intellect of every country has been, 
directly or indirectly, in the service of the rich. It was not so 
perhaps in ancient Athens; it was not so in the time of the 
Commonwealth; in a sense it was not so in the great age of the 
French Encyclopedists, in Germany in the thirties and forties. 
And all such times have been extraordinarily fruitful. Obstructive 
Intellect can be a sinister thing, though perhaps not so bad as 
obstructive stupidity ; but free Intellect is, humanly speaking, the 
great hope of the world. 

The new universities—and all this applies still more strongly 
to the various organisations from working men’s night classes 
upward which belong to the same movement—are entirely free 
from the ecclesiastical atmosphere in which Oxford and Cambridge 
were nurtured. Their fees and their whole scale of expenses are 
immensely lower. They are free from that peculiar institution of 
the old universities, the rich idle pass-man, to whom is due almost 
all that occasionally brings Oxford and Cambridge into discredit 
with the rest of the country. For these reasons and many more, 
the new universities, if not actually democratic—for | doubt if 
they will ever in the fullest sense be that—will at least not be 
universities for the rich or dependent mainly on the patronage of 
the rich. So far as they turn out year by year a body of learned 
or intellectual men and women, the force and value of those men 
and women will not be hampered at the outset by something which 
puts them in antagonism to the main forward movement of their 
country. There will be a new and much larger intellectual class 
which will be, comparatively speaking, free. 

I idealize nobody. This new class, like all others, will certainly 
have its limitations and its prejudices. It will have a middle-class 
bias. It will have a nonconformist bias, a Puritan bias. It may 
have, though possibly here the Celtic elements will have a softening 
effect, a preponderance of the harder and rougher virtues—self- 
respect, thrift, caution, and the like. It must of necessity lack, at 
least for a time and to some degree, the ease of life, the wide 
culture, the freedom of outlook, of the best product of the older 
universities. But, all deductions made, I believe immensely in 
the power for good of this new class of Intellectuals; and I want, 
after this long preface, to consider with you some of the problems 
and social difficulties which you and your spiritual children will 
be called upon to face and in which I believe that you more than 
others may help our country. 
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First of all, then, I expect good for the country from you and 
your class in the matter of money and the love of money. I need 
not waste words to show the immense part that the love of money 
plays in all modern civilisations. It intensifies all elements of 
corruption. It intensifies all elements of cruelty. In any com- 
mercial community a very large number of people must habitually 
be occupied with the thought: ‘‘How can I give to others the 
least possible, how can I get from them in return the most 
possible ?’’ And that is not a very elevating train of thought. 

Of course there is nothing specially new about the so-called 
commercial spirit which critics find in our present civilisation. 
The literature of all ages known to me makes just the same 
complaints that we make to-day. I expect the cattle dealers 
cheated one another in the days of Og, King of Bashan. But I 
think that in the course of history something of this sort happens. 
Men, by means of public opinion, custom, moral effort and the 
like, become able to bear the amount of strain or temptation to 
which they are normally exposed. You have an honest society. 
And then, at particular moments, a harder strain, a more insidious 
temptation, is brought to bear upon them, and their resistance 
fails. You have a corrupt society. When enormous prizes are in 
the air common honesty becomes a difficult virtue. And I think 
you will generally find that, when societies become corrupt in 
money matters, it means that new and larger prizes have been 
dangled before them. Think of the last phase of the Roman 
Republic, or England at the beginning of the 18th century. We 
constantly hear on this side of the water about the corruption of 
America; but I often wonder how large a proportion of decent 
mercantile Englishmen would successfully withstand the dazzling 
temptations that lie in the way of a big American financier. Now, 
at the present day, it looks as if in many walks of life the prizes 
were becoming greater; the size of men’s fortunes is increasing, 
the actual power of the money itself seems to me to be greater. It 
can buy more things. That means that this dangerous and anti- 
social passion, the love of money, is probably going to increase 
upon us. I want you and your class to help in stemming that 
danger. 

Let us of course be sensible. Every normal person likes to 
have money; we most of us like to have as much as ever we can 
get without some undue sacrifice. I do not for a moment claim 
that Intellectuals will be indifferent to money. But I do claim 
that persons of intellect and imagination, persons who have 
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definite tastes and ideals and things that they love, are always 
conscious of a great many other values in life besides money. 
People with no intellect or imagination tend to be conscious of 
money values alone. The stupidest and vulgarest of men can see 
the difference between a poor man and a rich; can appreciate the 
charms of a fur coat and a motor and unlimited champagne. We 
become removed from vulgarity and stupidity almost exactly in 
proportion as we begin to know and feel other values besides these. 

The old universities can serve us as a model here. The Oxford 
and Cambridge colleges are full of men of very high ability and 
industry; men who would probably have been near the head of 
any profession they had taken up, and earned their thousands a 
year. They prefer to teach and study, getting as many hundreds. 
And I doubt if there is any place in the world where men are so 
little measured by their incomes as at Oxford and Cambridge. 

And I think that this freedom from the standard of mere money 
holds through almost all the intellectual classes, and very much 
in proportion to the reality of their intellectual interests. 1 have 
never in my life heard a man of letters, I have never heard a 
scholar, poet, artist, or man of science, speak disparagingly of 
another because he was poor or unsuccessful. I have very seldom 
so much as suspected them of thinking disparagingly. 

If we can get in Great Britain a large and strong class of people 
with whom the getting of money is not the first nor the second nor 
the third among the motive forces of their lives, and who never 
dream of valuing their fellow-creatures according to their incomes 
or their various degrees of social display, I think it is hard to 
realize how much peace, how- much hope for the future it would 
bring us. 

Let me consider one aspect of this. If you read almost any of 
the great English novelists, but above all Thackeray, you will be 
struck by the great social force of what is called ‘‘ snobbishness.”’ 
I will leave the word unanalysed; we all know roughly what it 
means. 

Snobbishness is said to be a peculiarly British institution ; and 
I think we can make out its historical causes. They are, roughly 
speaking, two in number, and both rather creditable than other- 
wise. On the one hand the English aristocracy has succeeded in 
the main in keeping up its prestige. The instinctive veneration 
with which the 18th century regarded its noblemen has not been 
shattered in England by any great storm of hatred. And on the 
other hand, owing to a number of conditions which any student of 
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history can think out, there is in England no vast and sudden 
cleavage between one class and another; in particular no gulf 
between the bourgeois and the noble. It is quite easy in England 
for almost every class to imitate or assume the manners and habits 
of the class just above it. And being easy, this process has been 
found highly attractive. 

Imitation is not a bad thing. Most moral advance springs 
from imitation of some kind or else from the negative of imitation, 
conscious avoidance. And the enthusiastic imitation of the ruling 
class which has permeated England for at least a century has had 
its very good side. Of course it has its bad side; no one doubts 
that. It oozes away into all the innumerable forms of snobbish- 
ness, of which the key-note is false pretence, and which aims at 
the imitation of externals or even of vices, if only they seem like 
marks of wealth or rank. But I think there is something fine in 
a nation in which practically every decent male, however poor, 
feels touched in the point of honour if it is suggested that he has 
“not behaved like a gentleman.’’ The imitation of the ruling 
class has led to an extraordinarily wide insistence on what one may 
call the aristocratic virtues, on the sense of honour, on chivalry, on 
truthfulness—at least within certain limits, on an avoidance of 
obvious meanness—at least in public. 

All this sort of thing may be very vulgar and may be rather 
noble. And I believe that if we can get in this country a large and 
self-respecting mass of intellectual men and women, we shall make 
this ideal of gentlemanliness far more intelligent and sincere. The 
outside elements of pretence, class pride, snobbishness, will tend 
to dwindle; but we shall have more than before of the inward 
elements of courtesy, the sense of honour, confidence, kindliness 
and personal dignity. 

I should like to dwell longer on the difference that this spread 
of courtesy will make in all the business of life, in human effective- 
ness as well as human happiness. But | will content myself with 
one remark. If these qualities—courtesy, friendliness and the like 
—seem to you to be among the lighter and more trivial virtues, 
remember that they are naturally, and almost of necessity, mutual. 
And therefore they must be based upon the previous existence of 
a number of very solid virtues indeed. No society can hope to be 
really courteous, in which there are many dishonest people, many 
bitter, spiteful or treacherous people. No society can be really 
courteous in which people have to lock everything up for fear of its 
being stolen, dare not leave a letter on a table for fear of its being 
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read, dare not lend a bicycle to a friend for fear that it will not 
be scrupulously treated, dare not ask another man’s advice in a 
difficulty for fear that he will betray their confidence. People 
cannot be courteous unless they trust in one another’s habitual 
honesty and kindness. 

Within my own lifetime I think there has been a great advance 
in these matters. Decent people are much less inclined to speak 
rudely to servants or harshly to children, and it seems to me that 
they are more ready in the little things of life to avoid thinking 
needless evil of one another. 

I have been too long upon this subject. To sum it up, I 
believe that the spread of Intellect will be a defence against the 
dangers of the love of money and the habit of valuing all things 
by a money standard. That it will diminish ‘‘ snobbishness’’ and 
increase courtesy, and will help us to a better conception of what 
we call a gentleman: a ‘‘ Noblesse-Oblige’’ without the class 
pride. 

Now for the next thing that I expect of you. It is something 
much more controversial. A friend of mine once asked George 
Meredith, that profound observer of human life, what he consi- 
dered the greatest change that had occurred within his lifetime in 
England. He answered without hesitation, the change in the 
position of women; and he claimed, very justly, that his own 
writings had had some influence in the change. 

I remember as a boy the discussion that went on about the 
Married Woman's Property Bill—the second of the two Bills. It 
will perhaps seem strange to you—I hope it may—that before those 
Bills were passed, everything that a married woman possessed, 
and everything that she earned afterwards, belonged ipso facto to 
her husband. (The rich of course could elude this by marriage 
settlements and special contracts.) A drunken husband could 
practically desert his wife and leave her to work alone for herself 
and children, and when she was paid her wages he could call at 
the house and take them. In practice he can often do that still. 
But at that time, if the woman made any difficulty, the man could 
simply go to a magistrate and get an order. All that she earned, 
and all that she could ever earn, belonged by law to her worst 
enemy. The Acts corrected all that. I do not remember the first 
Bill, but I heard the second much discussed and furiously 
denounced, especially, I remember, by one particular clergyman. 
It was laying hands upon the Ark. It was tampering with the 
sanctity of marriage. It was sowing distrust between husband 
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and wife. A woman sometimes suffered through the existing law. 
True; but if she loved her husband, was it not woman’s privilege 
and pride to suffer for those she loved? If she did not love her 
husband, she was a bad woman and deserved all she got. Self- 
sacrifice was a true woman’s pride and joy; it should be ours to 
see that she got plenty of it. , 

I could give many more reasons if necessary. Now at that time 
I thought about the whole subject a good deal, and I formed a 
very clear and decided opinion which I have never seen occasion 
to alter, It is not the suffrage nor any particular political question 
that I wish to lay before you now or about which I am forming 
any special hopes from you. It is the whole question of a better 
adjustment of the relations between men and women. I feel ; 
profoundly that things are not right at present. Neither law nor 
public opinion has suited itself to the actual movement of the 
facts. Nay, they never really suited even the old state of facts 
under which they grew up. 

As before, I idealize no class. I admit the existence of more 
differences between men and women than those of physical 
strength. I admit that, in certain classes, men generally live by 
work, and women by inducing men to work for them; that traces 
of an old condition in which women lived either as slaves or as 
flourishing parasites, can still be found. But they are only traces. 
The old condition itself has ceased. Women are working for 
themselves on every side in hundreds of thousands. They are 
showing high qualities—no doubt different in some ways from the 
qualities of a similar set of men, but certainly not in an unqualified 
sense inferior—in all kinds of work, manual, intellectual and, most 
of all, practical or administrative. Their advance has been swift 
and steady; marked by singularly few defeats or failures. 

Now I do not insist on any one’s approving of this movement. 
Some thoughtful people think it bad. Study it fairly, and if you 
think it bad say so. The facts are mostly before our eyes. But 
I will express my own general opinion—and it has some rather 
far-reaching consequences—that we must accustom ourselves—and 
we must begin young—to regard women in all respects and all 
relations of life as fellow-citizens and not as property. (I hope 
that the view will be reciprocated.) 


Now why I look specially to you for guidance and leading on 
these points is this. In the first place, this new class of intellectual 
men and women in whom I put my trust will be highly civilized ; 
and it seems to be generally true that every advance in civilisation, 
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every step taken further from the realm of greed and brute force, 
makes more for the freedom of women. In the second place, 
intellectual people are normally temperate and free from the 
grosser passions. And this new class will also, I think, be very 
largely drawn from homes in which a certain Puritan outlook on 
life, a certain temperance and chastity of thought and conduct, is 
so habitual as to be almost a second nature. And if we are to 
think freely and sincerely and without panic on these difficult 
questions, those qualities more than almost anything else must 
form our starting point. In the third place, you of all people, in 
these mixed universities, are actually growing up with women for 
your comrades and your rivals. It is possible for a certain type 
of rich young man, who only meets girls in ballrooms, to believe 
that women have by divine decree no reasoning power. It is not 
possible for you and me, who see women get prizes in the Logic 
class. It is possible for a certain type of navvy to say that if his 
wife beats him in argument he will knock her down with the 
poker ; such a course is for you and me, if not impossible, at least 
beset with difficulties. It is from these mixed universities, from 
the women who work hard and love knowledge, and the men who 
inevitably become their comrades, that I expect the greatest real 
advance towards some reasonable solution of the problems that 
now lie between the two sexes. 

Of course I am not advocating any particular measures. That 
would be beyond my province. I only call your attention to a 
class of questions which will soon, I think, become pressing, and 
in which you, if you are true to the spirit of your calling, may 
give good counsel to the nation. I mean all questions in which 
the two sexes come into partnership or conflict: marriage, 
women’s work and the payment for it, the feeding, clothing and 
education of children and the like. Only do not refuse to think. 
Do not talk about the Ark. If these questions are not settled by 
reason and fair dealing, they will be settled by force or cunning. 
Burdens that are not deliberately adjusted always tend to slip on 
to the weakest shoulders. 

I will mention just two or three heads of the problems which 
I think the next generation will have to face. Consider the 
position of a young man or woman who, from some sudden impulse, 
some passion, some weakness, some extreme innocence even, 
marries a person whose close society becomes hateful or even 
degrading. Is that unfortunate being to be chained for ever, to 
be made daily into a worse man or woman, as the result of one 
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often most pardonable mistake; is there to be no escape provided 
by law except through the commission of a crime, or somethi 
which will entail an extreme of social persecution ? 

That is the case of a person practically blameless, guilty only 
of a mistake of judgment in difficult circumstances. But the 
people whose case is hardest are those who are just not blameless. 
One who can stand boldly up in complete consciousness of 
innocence can generally get a hearing. It is the man—or still 
more the woman—who knows that in part he has done wrong ; who 
dare not plead his cause because he is ashamed of something or 
fears some scornful retort, who is exposed under such arrangements 
as ours to the cruellest penalties. One false step across a 
prescribed line, and the offender is exposed forthwith to all the 
pent-up spite and fear and self-righteousness of society, And it 
would be not so bad if the line in question were drawn in clear and 
open country. It is drawn in the midst of a forest, in a great 
half-explored region of human nature, in which the division ci 
between right and wrong, between the better and the worse, often ‘ 
seems quite diffe-ent as you look at it from a distance or from near 
at hand. 

These are maters for public opinion, not for the law. And no 
universal rules are applicable. Personally I believe that the surest 
road to happiness lies through a good deal of self-denial and 
austerity, even through asceticism. But I would emphatically say 
to you this: as you love knowledge, be sure in these matters that 
to some extent you understand before you hate. 

Enough of that. Now may I put before you another question, 
which will come much more closely home to the majority of 
ourselves. It is clear that in the present state of society the burden 
and expense of rearing children is so great and, among all but the 
very poor, is thrown so entirely upon the parents, that practically 
the whole of the best part of the community, the intellectual middle 
class, as soon as they marry, must face a prospect of troublesome 
and sometimes of grinding poverty. That is serious enough in 
itself. The relief of that burden may be one of the greatest 
problems for future Chancellors of the Exchequer.* But what I 
want you to consider at the moment is a particular part of the 
difficulty. In normal circumstances among the professional classes, 
a quite inordinate share of this burden falls upon the women. In 
most of the professions they can adopt women are hard driven and 
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poorly paid. But I am not sure that the wife of a struggling 
professional man, if she has children, is not worse off than almost 
any. I have been asked by a lady of my acquaintance to add—I 
should not dare to say such a thing for myself—that this is one 
reason why the wives of clever men, when they reach middle age, 
are so often stupid. They were not stupid to begin with. They 
meant to share their husband’s wider interests. But an anxious 
and incessant pressure of trivial cares and duties has left them no 
time to read, no energy to think or use their imagination. There 
is here a great unconscious oppression, a great wasting of high 
human life. It is for the coming generation to try and amend it. 

And lastly, I cannot leave this great group of questions without 
touching in three sentences upon the ugliest question of all. No 
state of affairs is, I will not say satisfactory, but even patiently to 
be endured by thinking men and women, which has as an integral 
part of its being—regular, ubiquitous, unceasing, a matter of 
course in all cities—the fact of prostitution. Do not think that the 
women affected by that are for the most part specially bad women, 
or that they take willingly to their trade. Hundreds and 
thousands of them are driven into it because that way they can live, 
and in other ways life is too difficult. 

It is not our generation nor the next after that that will solve 
these questions. But they lie before you; and if you do not face 
them, you thinking men and women of trained intellects, of good 
lives and governed passions, resolute to understand and to help, I 
do not know where the people who are suffering can turn for aid. 
I offer you no panacea of my own. Nothing can be attained by 
mere severity. Nothing can be attained by hypocrisy. Nothing 
can be attained by ecclesiasticism. Beyond that I will not go. 

The third matter in which I think that the country may look to 
you and yours for help and good counsel I must touch upon very 
briefly. It concerns this love of knowledge which must in some 
degree or other belong to all worthy members of a University. 
And it concerns politics. We are essentially a political nation; 
the best informed on politics, the most interested in politics I 
believe, in the world. Yet it is to me quite amazing how litue 
effort most people make—and how little their rich and highly 
staffed newspapers encourage them to make—towards getting 
accurate and unbiassed information on important questions of 
public policy. It is the people of course who are to blame, not the 
newspapers. The newspapers give mainly what the majority of 
people want. And the majority, except now and again on some 
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special question, do not apparently want thorough inquiry or 
unbiassed statement. They prefer to be guided by party scores, 
gibes, prejudices or mere accidents—even when they are not 
actuated by interests which are definitely selfish or corrupt. Think 
of election placards. One scarcely even expects them to tell the 
truth. Why? If we really wanted the truth, I can’t help thinking 
we should get it. Our political future will wear a far more hopeful 
look if ever we can form in the country a really large and strong 
mass of people who will approach political questions as they would 
approach a question in science or history, or rather, as a good 
doctor would approach some question of public health, with the 
single desire of first finding out the relevant facts, and then acting 
upon them, of first making out what is best, and then doing it. 

I know that this is a good deal to ask. I am first asking my 
future Intellectuals to look at all public questions solely with a 
view to the public interest; not to their own or that of their class. 
Or at least, since that is an ideal which no class in history has ever 
maintained for long, to try to care most and first for the public 
interest. Secondly, I am asking them, as far as they can, to free 
themselves from prejudice. The old radicals of the end of the 
XVIIIth century used to believe that prejudice was the source of 
all evil; that, when prejudices were once eradicated, human beings 
would simply see straight and act straight. I do not quite expect 
that. But I would venture to ask all intellectual people who 
find that they have a strong feeling, especially an angry feeling, 
for which they can give no good reason, always to think carefully 
before they trust it. 


The nearer we approach to this end, the less there will be of 
that deplorable talk of which we now hear so much, that such-and- 
such would of course be the right policy, but the British public 
would never stand it. The less there would be of the most vulgar 
and dangerous elements in our new-fangled journalism. 

If any class in the country is to make this effort, to rise superior 
to the cries of interest and passion, to try in all public matters first 
to find out the truth and then act upon it, I think it should be 
your class. You start fairly free; you have the training and the 
ideal; and you are not, like some other classes of the community, 
the victims of any acute and passion-breeding distress. 

There is another region also in which I would ask you to be 
true to this love of knowledge which is the badge of our 
profession. You may sometimes find throughout the country, 
perhaps in Wales, certainly in England and Scotland, most 
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abundantly in Ireland, ministers of religion in various sects 
inclined to denounce the pursuit of higher knowledge because it is 
unsettling to the students’ faith. As to that, I would ask you to 
face two facts. In the first place, it is not for a moment to be 
expected, nor yet desired, that a young man’s or woman’s whole 
outlook on the world should remain, after three or four years spent 
in the pursuit and increase of knowledge, exactly the same as it 
was before. Your new knowledge must add to your under- 
standing. It must make you reject some conceptions that you held 
before, and form others that you had not thought of. Remember 
that no true thing can contradict another; fix your minds upon 
truth and the pursuit of truth, and be faithful to the Love of 
Knowledge which is the badge of our calling; and you need have 
no fear that any true thing which you now believe can ever be 
imperilled by truths that you may learn. 

But the Love of Knowledge will take you further than this. 
In each man or woman who really possesses it, I believe that the 
Love of Knowledge will act as a purifying and ennobling influence. 
There is a strange phrase in one of Plato’s dialogues about what 
he calls the ‘‘necessities’’ or ‘‘necessary parts’’ of mathematics. 
It is in the ‘‘ Laws,”’ the great work of his old age (pp. 818, 819). 
He does not mean the necessary minimum of knowledge, without 
which a man can not do his accounts. ‘‘ No,’’ says Socrates, 
““ by the necessary part I mean that without which a man cannot 
become a god upon the earth nor a spirit nor yet a hero, nor able 
seriously to serve and care for men.”’ 


The subject matters little. The important thing is the desire 
for knowledge. The world is all around and below and above us, 
the physical world, the mind of man, the records of the 
unexhausted past. The possible subjects are infinite, and one 
brain will be fitted for one path of learning, one for another. 
Learned men may of course become petty and bitter and self- 
absorbed, like other people; but it is not those qualities that have 
made them men of learning. They have mostly been grievous 
hindrances. The love of knowledge must be a disinterested love; 
and those who are fortunate enough to possess it, just in proportion 
to the strength and width of their love, enter into a great kingdom 
where the strain of disturbing passions grows quiet and even the 
persecuting whisper of egotism dies at last almost completely away. 
An inhuman kingdom, some may say; but it is not through love 
of knowledge that men really become inhuman. It is through 
much commoner qualities. In the realm of learning we are indeed 
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less constantly occupied with other human beings than in most 
walks of life. Yet we are always conscious of them as comrades 
and fellow-workers in different parts of the eternal search after 
truth; we ought always to be conscious of them as fellow-members 
of the great race in whose tremendous history our lives are but 
fleeting moments, and to whose needs, each with our several 
powers or gifts of knowledge, old or new, useful or for the moment 
valueless, we stand ready to minister. 

GILBERT Murray. 
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DISCUSSIONS. 
A SOCIOLOGICAL RECORD. 


THE chemist, the physicist, the biologist, the physiologist, have 
objective materials with which to deal that the sociologist does not 
possess. The material of the sociologist cannot be society, which he 
is unable to manipulate: it must be the actions of society, or, in 
other words, it must be human acts. The sociologist cannot handle 
the populations of the earth to ascertain how they would act in 
conditions of his own choosing : he must be content to observe how 
they do act when left to their own devices. In the past, the writers 
of history have been the recorders, often inaccurate and unscientific, 
of human acts, and it is my object to suggest that an improvement 
of their methods, from a sociological point of view, may be devised. 
I take it to be the fundamental work of sociology proper to 
investigate the behaviour of men in society, and I hold that this 
work can be greatly aided and rendered more scientific by what I 
shall call a practical system of dealing with the data which society 
is constantly providing. This system is the institution of a Record 
in which should be chronicled according to a special classification 
and plan of selection the acts of individuals, of groups, and the 
grouped acts of individuals from which it may be possible to infer 
the direction and significance of human activity. The scheme is 
nothing less than a synthesis of acts as they manifest themselves, 
made with the special aim of throwing light upon the nature, 
magnitude, and drift of human action. By it we should obtain a 
comprehensive view of the gesta of the human race such as we could 
never hope to gain by the means at present at our disposition. 
we had only one decade of a record of current events compiled from 
the most authentic sources and classified according to sections of 
activity, we should be in a position to make generalisations from it 
of sociological value. We should possess a standard source of 
information, and as the record ‘eae aher quantitative as well as 
qualitative results, it would form a social statistic of a kind which 
has not yet been produced. Even in the present age we have only 
an imperfect realisation of progress. e are inclined to believe 
in the value of civilisation and of some improvements in the human 
state, but we are by no means sure that those improvements are not 
accompanied by new defects. Some inquirers like Sutherland have 
taken an optimistic view of social progress; others have declined 
to gauge the future; but all have recognised the contradictory 
nature of the evidence. The Record would be designed to afford 
data as to the trend of mundane activities from which moral 
valuations might be made. It is not to be contended that the 
existence of a record on sociological lines would enable sociologists 
to preascertain the future. In order that the future should be pre- 
determinable, it would be needful that we should have reached the 
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time when the present had acquired immutability—an impossible 
contingency. There can be no hope that a record, however well 
devised, will enable us to know with certainty how posterity will 
act, but it can, however, afford presumptions of its immediate 
future conduct, of some degree of probability while the world is in 
one homogeneous stage of its development. A carefully kept 
record of the nineteenth century, for instance, would have shown 
the rise of applied science and the number and the nature of 
inventions having direct influence upon the race. At an early 
period it might have been inferred from these data that as a 
knowledge of hygienic principles was gained, legislation would 
co-operate to make laws in conformity with it. That is what has 
been done and can safely be presumed for the present century. 
Again, it might be prejudged that if the strength of the educational 
factor were sufficient and if to that factor were joined legislation 
tending to a greater equalisation of property, crime might be 
destined to diminish. urther, if divorces and abstentions from 
marriage were shown to be increasing, and if the fact were joined 
to other cognate social facts, a change in conjugal and sex 
relations might be anticipated. Of course the deductions to be 
made would depend upon numerical and other indications which 
need not be mentioned in detail here. 

But if the Record could only yield presumptions of the future it 
could nevertheless be the means of providing society with a body of 
knowledge concerning its movements which it does not now possess 
in any systematic form, and it is not impossible that from the data 
collected, a science of social forecasts should spring which would 
somewhat resemble those of the meteorologist drawn from the 
collated facts of barometric pressure. 

It may be contended that human thought as well as human 
action should be recorded, on the principle that sociology is as 
much concerned with the one as with the other; but there are, I 
think, some valid reasons for refusing to accept this view. If the 
recorder once entered the psychological domain his task would be 
extraordinarily complex. Much human thought is i recorded 
in books, and books are an almost boundless ocean. Much again 
is not expressed. Some that is expressed is not conviction. The 
psychological material of sociology is not one which offers much 
security of the record maker, who can achieve his object better by 
recording acts which are not only the results of thought but often 
of deliberation. 

By the term “‘ record ’’ is not meant a collection of isolated data 
stored in an archive, but an actual book or series of books which if 
accurately kept should be a source of continual enlightenment. — 

Evidently such a work would depend for its value upon its 
classifications, and it is possible to inquire briefly here what plan 
of classification might be adopted. 

The classifications would embrace all the divisions of human 
activity, and each event would be classified in its proper section. 
It is of vital interest to society, for instance, to know the exact 
nature, extent, and geographical distribution of crime, its variation 
according to climate, race, and material conditions. The Record 
would classify in such a way that not only would these be 
determined, but also that a numerical co-officient should be obtained 
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for each species of crime so that the rise and fall of any particular 
division—as, for instance, that which is termed ‘‘against 
property’’—should be accurately known. The results obtained in 
every quarter of the globe might be correlated with the measures 
taken for the prevention and the repression of crime so that a 
comparison might be effected between the two results. If these 
results, in their turn, were correlated with meteorological, hygienic, 
and economic data, there would be obtained, I think, some know- 
ledge of the conditions which govern the production of crime, and 
such knowledge would be of social value. The development of 
hygiene and sanitation, the nature of the measures taken and their 
numerical importance, must also have a considerable interest for 
sociology, and therefore the record would embrace these depart- 
ments of human activity, chronicling results achieved. The acts of 
corporations affecting the interests, pleasures, and general well- 
being of the inhabitants of towns, should be recorded. Those of 
parliaments should be tabulated. Each nationality would require 
a separate classification, so that it would be always possible to 
ascertain in which nation a particular enactment was made. The 
information as to bodies and assemblies would be chiefly used to 
ascertain the tendencies of majorities. Their enactments might be 
taken as equivalent to acts. 

The following is a rough scheme of the divisions of the book :— 

(1) Acts of individuals—Acts of benefaction, of rescue, of 
courage, etc., to be selected and inscribed by the compiler on 
account of their special sociological significance, whether they are 
already included in statistics or not. 

(2) Acts of Kings. 

(3) Acts of Bodies, i.e., acts of parliaments, municipalities, 
societies, congresses, etc. 

(4) Acts of Construction, i.e., building of railways, bridges, 
docks, = of amusement, hospitals, museums, churches, etc. 

(5) Statistics, i.e., of suicide, army and nav development, 
crime, commerce (inauguration of new dame, erection of 
works, agriculture (the opening of new areas of cultivation), 
mining (opening of new mines). 

(6) Inventions. 

(7) Changes in the ee yr geography of the earth due to 
human agency (opening of waterways, etc.). 

A synopsis would be made at the end of stated periods of all 
the activities classified. I think the aim of the compilers should 
be that not a single event should happen that had not its place 
of registry in the records, either separately or included in a sum 
of similar events. 

The materials would not be wanting. The statistics of each 
nation would be available in so far as they were accurate. 
Authorities might be appealed to for information. The daily press 
might be drawn upon for facts that were incontrovertible. As 
experience was gained, methods would doubtless be devised of 
checking the data supplied and of eliminating errors. 

A classification according to hemispheres might be a necessary 
feature of the undertaking. The eastern division might not for 
a probably lengthy period be of great importance, firstly on 
account of the less accurate character of the oriental mind, and 
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secondly because of the difficulty of obtaining reliable statistics in 
eastern countries. 

Most sciences make use of appliances and the Record would 
be an appliance the functions of which would be to focus human 
acts for sociology. It may be contended that the sociologist who 
desires to study comparative human acts may himself draw from 
the sources of information whence the Record would be derived, 
but independently of the fact that the labour required would be 
extremely great, it would in the natural course of things only be 
spare in view of some definite work at some definite period. 

t is only by a society or some corporate body that such a Record 
could be continuously kept for reference at all times and by any 
number of inquiries. The periodical publication of the synopsis 
of the Record book would be of great interest and usefulness. 

But if the principle of this book, to fix and classify events in 
an authoritative and systematic manner, were admitted, there 
would still remain the question of its cost, which would be 
considerable since the compilation would need much clerical 
assistance. Into this question, however, I have not to inquire 
here. I can only state my firm conviction of the necessity of such 
a record being made as the surest source of the data of sociology 
and if, as I believe, it might in a modified form gradually be made 
retrospective, its value would be certainly increased. 

F. Carre. 


Some DIFFICULTIES. 


THE preparation of a ‘‘ Sociological Record ’’ has, in a very 
real sense, ever been in progress, from the earliest civilizations 
which have attempted to record their history to this morning’s 
newspaper. The records of all such regions and periods contain 
much of what Mr. Carrel asks for. Hence indeed, I take it, the 
simple order yet ancient perspective of his outline classification— 
Acts of Kings (and bodies), Acts of Construction, Statistics, 
Inventions, Changes in our Physical Environment, and so on. 

But has this classification any scientific value? Though none 
of the many presentments of social facts and processes, from those 
of the earliest historians and economists to those of anthropologists, 
geographers, demographers, statisticians, can be considered 
adequate to-day for Mr. Carrel’s purpose, has he not erred by 
adopting—even for illustrative purposes—so rude an outline, so 
rough-and-ready a sketch for a classification? Must he not now 
follow up his suggestion by a longer and more patient labour— 
summarizing and comparing the plans and methods of the many 
writers who have attempted such descriptions as he desiderates, 
and beyond this must he not next elaborate some workable scheme 
less open to criticisms at every point than that which he cites or 
suggests ? } 

t would be of great value to sociological workers of all kinds, 
from the most theoretic to the most statistical, to have such a 
bibliography of summaries, and the labour of compiling it might 
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be greatly lightened by the co-operation which its author might 
secure on many hands. None of us, | am convinced, would wish 
such attempts at the ordering of social knowledge as we ourselves 
have found suggestive or applicable to be omitted from such a 
bibliography; we might even be stimulated to revise our past 
individual endeavours, if not as a further contribution to its pages, 
at least thereafter from the suggestiveness of its many schemes. 
Mr. Carrel seems hardly to realize how vast and general are the 
problems he is raising, how varied and manifold their very 
approaches, how difficult the choice of any order upon which even a 
measure of general agreement could be hoped for, or how compli- 
cated is the problem of keeping records in detail. Contributions 
for all this on the concrete side might be gleaned in newspaper 
offices, and from current events clubs, from statistical bureaus, 
societies and congresses, while, towards general arrangement, 
every school of economics, every group of sociologists, must have 
its say. By all means let us have this international exhibition of 
social facts, this corresponding congress and tournament of social 
theories : from all these, but hardly without these, some advance of 
sociological records may indeed arise. 

Lest I seem to be merely critical or at least without constructive 
proposals, let an instance or two be offered. Mr. Carrel must 
utilize the descriptive works which aim at giving a general view 
of civilizations, not only year books, census returns, etc., but 
the endeavours of sociologists, Comte and Spencer, Buckle, Le 
whe later writers, and geographers like Reclus, and so on. 

ithin the membership of the Sociological Society he will find 
suggestions, e.g., in Mr. Branford’s paper on the ‘‘ Calculation 
of the National Resources,” in the Journal of the Statistical Society, 
1902, or in my own “‘ Classification of Statistics,’’ Proc. Roy. Soc. 
Edin., 1881; while of earlier and later papers of this kind there is 
indeed no lack, and each with some suggestion at least towards 
the comprehensive survey Mr. Carrel rightly desires. Mr. H. W. 
Macrosty’s paper in the March number (i909) of the Economic 
Journal may be indicated as a further instance. For example and 
help in grappling with such vast masses of knowledge one institu- 
tion may be named; and though as yet too little is known in this 
country, or even in its own, it will be found well worth a visit—the 
extraordinary development of a daughter institution to the Institut 
Bibliographique Universel of Brussels, the ‘‘ Institut de Docu- 
mentation,’’ which we owe to the devotion and organising genius 
of M, Otlet. Here, if anywhere, Mr. Carrel will be able to develop 
his suggestion, at once critically and constructively, and so, as our 
American cousins say, to ‘‘deliver the goods.”’ 


P, GEDDES. 


THE PRESENT POSITION OF POSITIVISM. 


The friendly criticisms of Mr. Oliphant in the April number 
of this Review raise several points of general interest. To take 
one of these: I agree with him that the Religion of Humanity 
should not be hampered by a forced use of the ‘* forms and nomen- 
clature of earlier faiths.”’ “ But when he objects to the employment 
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of such words as love and gratitude applied to ‘‘ collective units,’ 
he is in opposition not only to the special usages of Positivists, 
but to the general practice of civilised mankind. The love of 
country is surely no new idea, but an expression of universal 
currency and accepted meaning. Is it impossible for the English- 
man to feel gratitude to those—known and unknown—who have 
built up the greatness of England, or for the Irishman to cherish 
the memory of all those who have loved Ireland through ages of 
suffering and disaster? Is it impossible for one who has been 
saved from drowning to feel gratitude to the boat’s crew that 
rescued him, though their personalities and even their number 
may be unknown to him, and though he must make abstraction 
of all other qualities in them, save only that they rescued his life 
at the risk of their own? Mr. Oliphant is too clear a thinker to 
make distinctions in this respect between one collective unit and 
another, to admit that our country may inspire us with love, and 
deny that power to Humanity. To take two other words to which 
objection is made : it is difficult to imagine a time when the forward 
march of Humanity, the trials it has surmounted, its growth in 
knowledge and power and breadth of sympathy, will provoke no 
reverence. In the evolution of religion, fear has grown less and 
love has increased, and if awe involves an element of fear, Mr. 
Oliphant is probably right in thinking that it will have little place 
in the religion of the future; but reverence involves no such conno- 
tation. Can we have hope for the future without reverence for 
the past ? 

I agree, however, that the main point is to recognise—in Mr. 
Oliphant’s words—“ the illuminating conception of humanity as 
the chief source of good and the object of all service ’’; and I am 
at one with him in his plea for the separation of ‘‘ what is of 
permanent and unassailable cogency ’’ from ‘‘ what is merely 
adventitious,’’ but as he says, it is not difficult to find the two 
distinguished in the writings of the leading exponents of Posi- 
tivism. There is a natural survival of the fittest, a more constant 
insistence on that which seems of the greater value. But it 
might be well if the distinction became more conscious and explicit. 
His criticism on the Positivists’ attitude to metaphysics is not so 
well founded. Their objection is to the metaphysical method. 
If a problem can be treated scientifically, it ceases for them to be 
metaphysical. I am not concerned to reconcile Mr. Harrison’s 
judgments on Lewes—they do not necessarily refer to the same 
— But referring to a more general aspect of the subject, a 
ertile source of confusion arises from the ambiguity of the term 
metaphysics. This is sometimes used to include—and even as 
equivalent to—epistemology or the theory of knowledge, a study 
completely positive.* The attitude of the Positivist leaders to the 
doctrine of evolution is also made a subject of complaint, but with 
even less justification. Positivists unreservedly accept natural 
selection in Biology, and the survival of the fittest as one of the 
general laws affecting all orders of phenomena; but in regard to 
the latter, they insist that each order has in addition its own 


* See, for instance, Dr. Desch’s paper on “Positive Philosophy in Germany,” in 
the June number of the Positivist Review. 
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special methods and its own special laws to be discovered by 
particular investigations. The laws of Sociology, for instance, 
cannot be deduced from the survival of the fittest, but must be 
discovered by special inductions from the study of social pheno- 
mena, though these phenomena are also subject to the more general 
laws operating throughout the external world. Whether Mr. 
Harrison was right in including Mr. Spencer’s theory of the 
Unknowable under the head of the Philosophy of Evolution is a 
question of nomenclature. In Mr. Harrison’s condemnation of 
that theory, Mr. Oliphant agrees. The difficulty of terms would 
not arise if the word Evolution was used to include any orderly 
development according to natural law, and not confined to develop- 
ment under the law of the survival of the fittest. 

There still remains a question of some practical importance to 
Positivists. Mr. Oliphant suggests that Positivism has been so 
successful in influencing the determining currents of opinion and 
action, that it may now be absorbed in the main stream of belief. 
I hope our success has been as great as he thinks. But even if 
this be so, is not the main stream, now winding somewhat slug- 
gishly along, made up of many separate currents ? We do not 
maintain a separate organisation ause we are militant and 
exclusive, but because there are certain definite directions in which 
we wish to guide opinion. To take one example: can it be said 
that we have succeeded in impressing the need of synthesis on the 
thought of the time? In the midst of the necessary specialism of 
modern science, is it not desirable that some should be found to 
insist on the integration of these dispersive efforts, on the need of 
seeing life as a whole? As an alternative to a loss of identity, 
Mr. Oliphant suggests that ‘‘ the time has come to revise the 
formularies of the creed, so as to make sure that no stumbling 
block remains in the way of a wider and readier acceptance of its 
essential elements.’’ In the desirability of removing stumbling 
blocks I cordially agree. I will only point out that the ‘‘ creed ”’ 
of Positivism consists of the demonstrated truths of science, and 
that this creed necessarily undergoes revision—a revision con- 
tinually proceeding with the progress of scientific discovery. 
Since the construction of the Positive Philosophy, four cardinal 
additions have been made to the realm of science: the Law of the 
Conservation of Energy in Physics, Natural Selection in Biology, 
and the work of Spencer and Leplay in Sociology. All these 
have been assimilated by Positivism. ‘Whether formal revision 
of the system is needed, as well as continuous adaptation, I will 
not now inquire; but it is not easy to see how Positivism can 
become stereotyped while continually assimilating new truth. As 
an aid in this process of adaptation, Positivists should welcome 
the sympathetic criticisms of Mr. Oliphant. 

S. H. Swinny. 
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SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES.* 


A vgRY significant account of the social cost of a successful industry 
is given in a detailed survey of Pittsburgh and its industries, pub- 
lished by the New York Charity Organisation Society in the three 
thly numbers of its journal, “Charities and the 
The Protection vee ie for January, February and March of this 
of Industrial year. The significance of the report lies in the fact that 
Workers. it is a very terrible indictment of a system of wealth 
production in which the vital welfare of the mass of 
producers is almost wantonly subordinated to the single aim of making 
wealth ; and the indictment is drawn up, not by extremists such as Upton 
Sinclair, nor by Socialists eager to overthrow the system in all its forms, 
but by the members and friends of an organisation noted for its caution 
in sifting evidence and for its freedom from socialist bias. Stated very 
briefly—though keeping the words of the Secretary of the New York C.0.S. 
—the gist of the situation in the great centre of the American Steel 
Industry, with its population of over half a million people, is as follows :— 
An altogether incredible amount of overwork by everybody ; wages for the 
majority of labourers inadequate to the maintenance of a normal American 
standard of living; an absentee capitalism and an absentee landlordism ; 
the destruction of family life, not in any imaginary or mystical sense, but 
by the demands of the day's work, and by the very demonstrable and 
material method of typhoid fever and industrial accidents—both prevent- 
able, but costing in single years in Pittsburgh considerably more than a 
thousand lives, and shattering nearly as many homes ; archaic social insti- 
tutions ; and, finally, the most vivid contrast between astonishing prosperity 
on the one hand, and, on the other hand, neglect of life, of health, of 
physical vigour, even of the industrial efficiency of the individual. 

It is impossible to summarise, the details of the picture, which is laid 
out in some 400 pages of description and figures. But one fact of first 
importance is clearly brought out by the investigators. All the social 
and moral evils depicted are, in great part at any rate, traceable to 
industrial defects which might quickly be remedied: first and foremost, to 
the 12 hours day for 7 days or nights each week ; secondly, to the absence 
of adequate control over the industrial bosses, resulting in needless waste 
of life and limb, as well as a lowering of health and energy, of morality 
and citizenship. Thé annual death-roll of men and women killed outright 
in the works of the city is over 500—just half the total for the entire 
United Kingdom with its population of 45 millions as against the 600,000 
of Pittsburgh! The annual roll of maimings and industrial diseases is 
unknown: the factory inspectors apparently not finding it worth while to 
collect details, or not considering them of any public or national interest. 
(It is noteworthy that the inspectors’ annual report has been cut down from 


*_For assistance in compiling these notes the writer is specially indebted to 
Dr. T. M. Legge (H.M. Medical Inspector of Factories), Dr. Stanley Atkinson (of the 
enney Borough Council), Lt.-Col. Ernest Roberts, Miss T. M. Morton, and Miss 

H. Jevons. 
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190 pages in 1903 to 58 pages in 1907!) The compensation for accidents 
is so meagre as to work out at less than 3 per cent. of the total loss to the 
families whose breadwinners are killed. 


It is, of course, necessary to remember that the labour laws and factory 
inspection are both on a far lower level in Pennsylvania than in many 
other States; and consequently the picture of Pittsburgh is not a fair 
picture of the American industrial city. But its backwardness and neglect 
are all the more to be deplored when it is remembered that “ no community 
before in America or Europe has ever had such a surplus, and never before 
has a great community applied what it had so meagrely to the rational 
purposes of human life.” Its one extenuating circumstance is that more 
than a third of its population is foreign, consists of single men, and brings 
with it a low standard of living. 

The report of our own Factory Inspectors is certainly a more cheerful 
document, though it illustrates the need for still further protection of our 
workers, as well as more certain and expeditious ways of enforcing the - 
regulations which now exist. The Annual Report of the Chief Inspector 
of Factories for the year 1908 shows that at its close 260,000 factories and 
workshops were under inspection, apart from warehouses, docks, wharves, 
quays, ships, buildings in course of construction, and other premises which, 
though not technically factories or workshops, come under the Acts for 
certain purposes. The total number of the Inspecting Staff is now 200; 
and, in addition, important duties in the certifying of children and young 
persons under sixteen years of age before employment in factories and 
specified classes of workshops, in investigating accidents and cases of 
poisoning, and in carrying out periodical medical inspection of workers 
in certain dangerous trades, fall to Certifying Factory Surgeons (2,000 in 
number); and, in giving effect to the sanitary provisions of the Factory 
and Workshop Act 1901, in workshops, to Medical Officers of Health. 


In consequence of the studies made in removal of dust by locally applied 
exhaust ventilation, great improvement has been effected in metal-grinding 
shops, in lead industries, in removing fumes and steam, and in flax, hemp 
and cotton mills. Cases of lead poisoning in white lead works fell from 
399 in 1899 to 79 in 1908, and in the pottery industry from 249 to 117 in 
the same years. The state of general ventilation in workrooms is now 
tested with ease and precision by means of air samples taken in one ounce 
bottles by the Inspectors, and analysed at headquarters. These analyses 
run into thousands for the purpose of securing observance of sections 6 
and 7 of the Factory and Workshop Act 1901 requiring adequate ventila- 
tion and warming. It must, however, be noted that, notwithstanding 
the excellence of the law, its enforcement is often difficult, especially 
in Treland and in small provincial towns. Thus Miss Martindale de- 
scribes the case of a shirt and collar factory in the North of Ireland 
recently built, but with no means of heating. Gas jets were lit in the early 
morning which, while heating the rooms, vitiated the air to such extent 
that analysis showed 32°8 vols of CO, per 10,000. In the prosecution taken 
for contravention of the section a conviction was obtained—£1 penalty 
and £5 costs—but 72 visits were expended in collecting information. 

_ Fatal accidents numbered 1,042 and non-fatal 121,112—a slight redue- 
tion on the previous year, due to general slackness of trade and reduction 
in the volume of employment. This comparatively high rate is to be 
attributed to higher speed, increased use of machinery and better reporting 
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of accidents. Ship building, hoists and cranes, textile and laundry mach- 
inery, account for a large number. 

In view of the attention now being paid to medical inspection of school 
children, interest attaches to an analysis by the Medical Inspector of 2,500 
cases in which, under powers conferred by the 1901 Act, qualifying 
conditions as to work were attached to certificates of fitness, and the nature 
of the defects or illnesses giving rise to them. Thus prohibition to work 
near machinery was necessitated in 53 cases by physical defect or defor- 
mity, in 24 by mental defect or epilepsy, in 255 by defective sight, in 65 
by deaf-mutism, and in 298 by the wearing of long, loose hair or loose 
sleeves. 

During the year the White Phosphorus Matches Prohibition Act was 
passed, providing that from January Ist, 1910, the ordinary white phos- 
phorus matches may not be made or imported, and from January Ist, 1911, 
such matches may not be offered for sale. Thus anxiety as to occurrence 
of cases of phosphorus necrosis will happily cease. These have not been 
numerous of late in this country—not more than one or two a year—but 
the disease in its worst manifestations was most repulsive. 


The Special Blue Book (Cd. 4671) issued by the Local Government 
Board contains a mass of information concerning the changes in social 
and industrial conditions during the past 50 years. There is little that is 

new in the statistics given and some of the tables are 
Public Health now out of date ; the value of the book lies in its conven- 
and Social ience as a historical record of change. It is divided 
Conditions. _ into six sections dealing with population, public health, 
occupations and wages, pauperism, local expenditure and 
taxation, and miscellaneous subjects, such as thrift, education, crime, and 
increase of wealth. Perhaps the most interesting section is the second. 
The decrease of mortality from most of the principal diseases has been very 
marked during the last 30 years; but there has been a decided increase in 
the mortality from three diseases—pneumonia, diphtheria, and cancer—in 
spite of the special attention paid by the bacteriologist to the two latter. 
On the other hand, the attention paid to the known causes of infant 
mortality—carelessness and ignorance—has resulted in a very decided 
decrease in the death-rate among infants since 1899. 


With regard to the general mortality, the Report of the Registrar 
General for 1907 contains many details of peculiar interest. The death-rate 
for the year was the lowest ever recorded—15 per 1,000—and, though this 
was largely due to the cool summer and consequent diminution of infantile 
diarrheea, it was due in part also to a fairly steady decline of the whole 
class of “general diseases,” save, perhaps, some of the common infections 
of children (measles and whooping cough) and one malignant disease 
(cancer) which falls on the period of maturity and more advanced age. 
The only other “causes” which show a decided tendency to increase are 
some nervous affections, valvular diseases of the heart, and acute and 
chronic kidney diseases, which are also selective of the higher age periods, 
and which may be classed as “degenerations,” arising generally from 
functional disorders and marking the straining points in the stress of 
modern life, 

Lastly, the number of deaths attributed to alcoholism was 2,201 (1,328 
males and 873 females), but it is noted that is not a complete index of the 
mortality from “intemperance,” which is better measured by the combined 
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losses from alcoholism and cirrhosis of the liver. This mortality reached 
its highest point in 1900, when the rate was 623 per million men living 
above 25 years of age, and 449 among women. In the seven succeeding 
years there has been a steady decline, equal in the case of men to 24 per 
cent., and in that of women to 19 per cent. 


Half a century ago it was affirmed by a sanitary pioneer that the 
prevailing rate of Infant Mortality made a very good calculus for students 
of the social welfare of a district ; lately, with more precise medical records, 
this fact has been accentuated by the obvious incidental 
InfantMortality morbidity (disease-rate) of the survivors—a condition 
and the care implicit in a high local death-rate among very young 
of Infants, children. 


Among recent preventive social measures, aimed at 
reducing the infant death and the child morbidity rates, are:—(1) The 
Childrens’ Act, which has educated the nation rapidly as to the rights of 
junior citizens and the corresponding duties of senior citizens towards 
the helpless. (2) Schools for Mothers, which are slowly displacing the 
Créche—a very dangerous institution unless under proper supervision, 
medical and otherwise. There are now some two scores of these 
schools, mostly with “weighing centres” attached. St. Pancras led the 
way in this work and many workers have gained their first training 
at the school established in that borough two years ago. Ten centres 
provide dinners to nursing mothers at part or full cost. Fathers’ classes 
are also held. (3) Health visitors are being increasingly appointed ; even 
in London all but half-a-dozen Borough Councils have now one or more 
such female officers, usually appointed as full Sanitary Inspector ; probably 
when women become better represented on County and Borough Councils 
this, the latest, development of Public Health work will be fostered. (4) 
The arguments for and against the retention or appointment of married 
women as school teachers are by some educationalists partly based on a 
mother’s primary duty to her own child. (5) The Tuberculosis Exhibition, 
now on tour in London and later going to the Provinces, has no more popu- 
lar exhibit than the preserved section of a cow’s tuberculous udder, with, 
close by, a row of test-tubes, filled with the mixture of “milk and pus” which 
issued from the suspended teat. The need of sterilising milk iseasily taught 
to an interested crowd with such an object lesson before them. Probably, 
however, the main factor in aiding the declension of the Infant Mortality 
rate, in the near future, will be that the denizen of the mean streets sees 
that someone cares for her little British baby and its hea!t}. The imagina- 
tion of the better-informed classes has been touched ; a public opinion must 


be fostered among those who inhabit the magpie patches of our densely 
populated towns. 


The death-rate of infants born in Workhouses and of infants in 
Workhouse Infirmaries has been the subject of a recent controversy between 
Mrs. Sidney Webb and the Local Government Board. The Minority Report 

of the Poor Law Commission contained the following 

passage : — 
ortality in “The infantile mortality in the ulation as a 
Workhouses. whole, exposed to all of medical 
attendance and nursing, lack of sufficient food, warmth 
and care, and parental ignorance and neglect, is admittedly excessive. The 
corresponding mortality among the infants in the Poor Law institutions, 
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where all these dangers may be supposed to be absent, is between two and 
three times as great. Out of every 1,000 babies born in the population at 
large, 25 die within a week, and 132 are dead by the end of the first year. 
For every 1,000 children born in the Poor Law institutions, 40 to 45 die 
within a week, and assuming the mortality among those who are discharged 
to be the same as those remaining, no fewer than 268 or 392 will be found 
to have died by the end of the vear, the number varying according to 
whether we take the experience of the Poor Law institutions for legitimates 
or for illegitimates, in the Metropolis, or elsewhere.” 


By way of official correction of these statistics the Local Government 
Board published in April a memorandum in which it was laid down that 
the real cause dominating the mortality among infants born in Poor Law 
institutions was the general type and character of the parents. The Local 
Government Board contends that the statistical basis of the Minority’s 
conclusions is weak, that to ascertain the precise difference between the 
mortality and the two classes of children—those in Poor Law institutions 
and those belonging to the general population—is a matter of extreme 
difficulty, and that the latter possess a distinctly better chance of life in 
early infancy. The effect of pre-natal and maternal conditions is shown, 
the Board argues, by an examination of the returns from the metropolitan 
institutions, especially the figures indicating the death-rate within the first 
week of life, 


The points in this memorandum were contested, on behalf of the 
Minority, by Mrs. Webb in the Times. She pointed out, in the first place, 
that an appeal had been made for details of the 10,000 or more children 
born in the workhouses of the kingdom, but that statistics had been 
furnished for London alone, and that, as a matter of fact, those statistics, 
so far as they went, were actually confirmatory of the Minority’s conclu- 
sions. One of their statements was that out of 8,483 born in 1907 in 450 
workhouses, 1,050 died on the premises within that year, i.e. 12°4 per 
cent., and that the deaths during the first week were from 40 to 45 per 
thousand births, readmissions excluded. The Board's figures showed that 
out of 2,653 born in metropolitan workhouses during the year under 
consideration 312 died within twelve months, readmissions included, 2.e., 
11'7 of the whole ; while the mortality during the first week (42°2 per cent.) 
was admittedly nearly double that of the general population. If this 
was the case in London, Mrs, Webb asked, what kind of results might be 
looked for elsewhere, among workhouses less fortunately situated and less 
efficiently managed? Moreover, Mrs. Webb observed, the question at issue 
was not the management of the lying-in wards but the character of the 
infant nurseries, and pre-natal and maternal conditions could not be 
made to account for the startling difference between different unions. One 
workhouse had ten times as high a rate as another, while some of the 
workhouse nurseries had a lower rate than the general population and 
comparable with the best maternity hospitals. In some nurseries the 
babies were never taken into the open air; in some there was no trained 
nurse in charge; in others no quarantine of newcomers was enforced. The 
Local Government Board remarks that “it is not practicable to furnish 
statistics which would be comparable with those of an ordinary or normal 
population.” But it surely ought to be practicable, and the seriousness of 
the difference between the Board and the Minority is alone sufficient to 
prove the urgency of Mrs. Webb’s demands for mortality returns from 
every workhouse in the country. 
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Closely connected with the prevention of needless deaths among infants 
is the question of the supply of pure milk. Dr. Eastwood's report to the 
Local Government Board on American methods for the control of the milk 
supply is specially interesting as bearing upon the provisions of the Milk 
and Dairies Bill introduced in Parliament on May 24th of this year. It 
shows clearly both the complexity of the issues and interests involved, and 
the need of “competent, honest, and tactful inspectors” to interpret and 
enforce any Act dealing with the matter. In America a “ permit” system 
is in foree which is simply the grant of licenses to sell milk, at the discre- 
tion of the medical officer. This method, which is said to provide a more 
prompt and effective check upon flagrant abuses than that of chance prose- 
cution and fines, appears to differ little from the methods advocated in the 
Bill now before Parliament. A special section in the Report deals with 
the question of the eradication of tuberculosis from infected herds, and 
details such as pasteurisation, methods of safe transit, etc., are fully 
discussed. 


It may probably be asserted, without fear of contradiction, that none 
among the great social movements of the present day is so new and in 80 
experimental a stage as the systematic attempt to guard and improve the 

health of the nation’s children. It belongs entirely to 
The Care of the present century, resulting directly from the reports 
Children’s on Physical Training in Scotland and on Physical 
Health. Deterioration in England, issued in 1903 and 1904 
respectively. This newness of the movement is illus- 
trated by the Memorandum on Medical Examination and Supervision of 
School Children, recently issued by the Scottish Education Department. 
In this paper there is given, for the first time, a clear and succinct state- 
ment of the objects in view and of the methods advocated both from an 
administrative and a medical point of view. The economy of the national 
life resources is the key-note struck at the outset: “no attempt to grapple 
with the problem can hope to succeed unless it begins by improving the 
personal health and environment of the nation’s children.” Provision is 
made not only for the term of school-life in all its relations, extending to 
the home, but for an effective start in the subsequent career. And to 
understand, and estimate the value of, the practical application of the 
principles adopted one must bear in mind the complementary measures 
that may be expected to work to the same end, viz.: the Midwives Act, the 
notification of Births Act, the Children’s Act, the Housing, and the Milk 
and Dairies Acts—to specify the most important—and the date of the first 
of these is 1902. The active crusade against the causes of Infantile Mor- 
tality is also a contemporary phenomenon. The active social consciousness 
awakened in the last century is evidently getting informed, controlled and 
directed to more specific vital issues under scientific guidance. 


The newness of the whole movement in the direction of organised care 
of the health of children is further illustrated by the present position of 
the Care Committees connected with the London Schools. Since the Educa- 

tion (Provision of Meals) Act of 1906 came into force, 
Children’s these Committees have been appointed by the managers 
in schools believed to be “necessitous,” and have consisted 
Committees. of one or more managers, the three head teachers, and 
co-opted members experienced in social work. But the 
use of the rates for the provisions of meals since January, 1909, has 
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necessitated reconstitution, owing to the fact that under a standing order 
the teachers can no longer be members of these committees. The present 
committees therefore cease to exist on 30th June, and from Ist July 
Children’s Care Committees will be constituted in every school (necessitous 
or non-necessitous) as follows :— 


Two or three managers. 

Two or three co-opted members chosen from a list of social workers 
compiled by the Children’s Care (Central) Sub-Committee of the 
Education Committee of the L.C.C. 

Two or three members nominated by the Children’s Care (Central) 
Sub-Committee. 


There will also be 27 Local Associations of Care Committees, each 
consisting of not less than 18 members; and upon these Local Associations 
will devolve the duty of collecting subscriptions, managing the finance of 
school meals, and make all arrangements for feeding the children selected 
by the Schoo] Committees. 


The Act aims at securing, for every child “ unable by reason of lack of 
food to take full advantage of the education provided,” a meal or meals at 
school. Its intention, of course, is wider than this, and may be taken to 
be the provision of good material for the ‘eachers to work upon. This 
at any rate is the task entrusted to Children’s Care Committees by the 
London Education Authority: that is to say, the care of all children unable 
for any reason to take full advantage of the education provided for them. 
The work would be much easier if it were not complicated by the clumsy 
means the Act provides for dealing with one class of neglect. It may fairly 
be urged that, if the Committees had no power to grant relief, all the 
complications caused by free meals as a panacea for parental neglect would 
disappear, and the further difficulties of working an Educational Poor 
Law, without safeguards and without connection with the general Poor 
Law, would be removed ; and in that case, as the work of really caring for 
neglected children is extremely difficult, the Care Committees would lose all 
but really devoted workers. 

In spite of difficulties, however, there is reason for hope. Compara- 
tively few of the existing Committees so far have risen to their opportu- 
nities ; but enough have done so to show what the work may be where the 
schoo] meals are so used as to be merely part of a wider treatment, and the 
definite aim in every case is the restoration or creation of a healthy home. 
It will now be definitely the duty of Care Committees to arrange that 
medical treatment and health visiting follow medical inspection. They 
will also, it is hoped, consider the future of every child leaving school. 

The great advantage of this way of administering thesAct is that it 
forces upon the attention of social workers every neglected child of school 
age and gives the opportunity for an attempt at bettering its condition. 
The very fact that it forces the Committee to feed the drunkard’s child 
presses forward the urgency of dealing with the drunkard. 

A great deal turns on the nominated list. Societies so far are 
responding well, but a very large number of workers is needed ; and, in 
spite of the present overlapping of visiting, when every family that needs 
“a plan and a friendly visitor” has been entrusted to some wise friend 
and the unwise visitors have been removed, it is doubtful whether there 
will be strength enough forthcoming to deal as one would wish to deal with 
black spots, such as parts of Islington, Notting Dale, or Bermondsey. 
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Among the duties which the L.C.C. proposes to assign to the new 
Children’s Care Committees are “the after-care and disposal of children 
on leaving school,” and the supervision of boys and girls in situations. 
Few people yet realise how important and how difficult 
The Care of these duties are. As in the matter of the care of school 
Children above children, so in the hardly less urgent matter of the 
School Age. supervision of children after the age of 14, it seems as 
though the community has only just been awakened to 
a sense of its responsibilities. In a very valuable report (Cd. 4632) pre- 
pared by Mr. Cyril Jackson for the Royal Commission, the demoralising 
efiects of the present system of “ boy labour ” are brought out with a wealth 
of detail, drawn from all parts of the country, in such a way as to leave 
little doubt as to the necessity of some social interference and control. 
Apprenticing boys to trades is of course not a remedy which can be applied 
beyond very narrow limits; but direction and supervision of the first 
employment of children leaving school are both possible and urgently 
necessary steps towards a more healthy and efficient industrial population. 
The raising of the school age from 14 to 15 is probably a necessary 
condition of any real improvement ; and this step—with compulsory con- 
tinuation schools as an auxiliary measure—is recommended both by Mr. 
Jackson and the majority of the authorities whose views he quotes. 


It is interesting in this connection to note not only the rapid growth 
of Skilled Employment Committees in London, but also the widening of 
their aims and methods so as to include—to some extent at least—the mass 

. of boys and girls for whom “ skilled” work is neither 

The Apprentice-.uitable nor available. The Apprenticeship and Skilled 
~ ane Skilled Employment Association! was formed in 1906 with the 
a object of promoting the better industrial training of 
boys and girls leaving the elementary schools. Before 

that year Local Committees had been started in a few districts in London ; 
but the rapid growth of the movement dates from the coordination of the 
work by the formation of one Association. Since 1906 we have also seen 
a far greater interest taken by the public in the question of boy labour and 
an awakening to the conditions, harmful often both to the intelligence and 
the character, under which many boys and girls take work. The aim of 
the Association to encourage and facilitate the entry of children into good 
and skilled work has been pursued by each Local Committee not only acting 
as an Employment Bureau between employer and child, but also offering 
advice and information, supervising the terms made, and lastly watching 
over all placed so that by friendly suggestion and advice, boys and girls 
may be encouraged to make the most of the opportunities offered them, and 
to continue their education by attendance at evening or other classes. 
From 8 Local Committees in 1906, the Association has grown to having 19 
in London and 12 in the Provinces; in 1906, 259 children were placed at 
work, and in 1908, 1,009. The importance of the movement is perhaps 
best seen when it is realised that in every case no child is placed without 
an enquiry of the school teachers, a discussion with the parents as to their 
wishes and the interests of the child, and with the employer as to the 
prospects in the trade and the suitability of the young worker to it. 
Hence a continuous effort is being made to bring the importance of the 
step taken from school to work to the notice of all those most directly 
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concerned and to emphasise the need of careful selection by character and 
aptitude of the right child for the right place. During the last two years 
the Association has also organised small meetings of parents, teachers, 
trade union representatives and others to discuss the various aspects of 
industrial training, and has published two books containing information 
on the various trades in London offering openings to boys and girls. That 
the value of this voluntary effort is recognised is shown by the fact that the 
London County Council and other educational authorities direct their 
teachers to refer children to the Local Committees and that cordial 
cooperation exists between the Association and present Metropolitan 
Employment Exchanges and other official bodies. 


The co-ordination of another movement, equally new and no less 
important, also calls for brief notice. A Committee of the Sociological 
Society was formed a year ago, with Professor Geddes as Chairman, to 

assist in arousing interest in the subject of Town 
Town Planning Planning, and in carrying forward the work of city 
and City Dev- development. Several conferences have been held, and 
elopment. steps taken to bring forward practical proposals in 
Parliament. A further proof of the growth of the 
movement is afforded by the forthcoming exhibition of Town Planning and 
Housing, to be opened on July 14th at the Hampstead Garden Suburb, 
under the auspices of the Hampstead Garden Suburb Trust, the Co-part- 
nership Tenants, and the Garden Suburb Development Company. The 
stages of garden city evolution will be displayed by means of illustrations 
of model cottages and streets, model villages such as have been provided 
by employers like Levers, Cadburys, and Rowntrees, and—the latest 
development in the form of co-partnership—garden suburbs made by the 
people for themselves, the lesson being further pointed by representations 
of back-to-back slum dwellings and other evil features of the existing 
industrial town. School-gardens and rock-gardens will be included ; the 
whole suburb will be thrown open for inspection, and a good programme of 
lectures by representatives of the movement will add to the attractions of 
the exhibition. Mr. Alfred Lyttelton is chairman of the exhibition com- 
mittee and Mr. Frederick Litchfield secretary. 
E. J. U, 
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REVIEWS. 


SIR FRANCIS GALTON. 


Memories or My Lirs. By Francis Galton, F.R.S., D.C,L, (Oxon,), Hon. 
Se.D. (Camb.), Hon. Fellow Trinity College, Cambridge. Methuen 
and Co, London, 1908. pp. 339. 8 illustrations. Price 10/6. 
Tus is a book of fascinating interest, but we are ungrateful enough to 
doubt whether it does justice to its subject. As a scientific autobiography 
it is very objective, being largely concerned with things done, and the 
peeps that we get of the author’s inner life are only enough to tantalise 
us. Moreover, as man can’t very well make a hero of himself, we doubt 
whether a reader who did not know beforehand would get from this 
volume a just impression of Sir Francis Galton’s services to science. 
It is well known that he has done lasting work in many different depart- 
ments, notably in Anthropology and Biology, Geography and Meteorology, 
and that there has been remarkable freshness and finish, both as regards 
matter and style, in all that he has done. Competent judges have 
admired the high standard of his workmanship, and one of the most 
striking declarations in these “ Memories” is that the author is pleased 
to find himself still in accord with nearly every one of his 170 or so 
publications that he has recently re-read or referred to. From the 
artistic side it seems to us that the absence of strict chronological sequence 
is a defect—we are apt to miss the development of the statistician into the 
statesman—but Galton confesses that compiling the “ Memories” has 
tended to obliterate his sense of time, and has given rise to doubts whether 
there are, after all, realities corresponding to Past, Present, and Future.* 
In the story of his life Francis Galton naturally begins with his 
grandparents—his scientific and statistical grandfather, Samuel John 
Galton, a Quaker and a “captain of industry”; his grandmother Galton, 
also of Quaker stock, daughter of Robert Barclay of Ury ; his grandfather 
on the other side, Dr. Erasmus Darwin, physician, poet, and philosopher ; 
and his grandmother Darwin, through whom probably came a strain of 
exceptional longevity. The author’s father was a banker, “eminently 
statistical” ; his mother, A. Violetta Darwin, was very methodical in her 
papers and accounts, and had a remarkable facility in understanding 
and reproducing in rough architectural drawing the arrangement of any 
house she knew. The author thinks he can trace to definite progenitors 
his taste for science, poetry, and statistics, and also a rather unusual 
power of enduring physical fatigue. 
As in the case of many other great men, the influence of school on 
Francis Galton seems to have counted for extremely little. At the age of 


* As Sir F. Galton sets store on accuracy we may call attention to two or three 
trivial errors which, among others, we happen to have noticed when reading the book. 
Pee me. p. 210; ‘*rythmie,” P. 286 ; the index reference “J. Romanes,” 278; and 

reference to the illustrious ‘ Provost” of Glasgow University. 
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sixteen he began his apprenticeship to medicine as indoor pupil at 
Birmingham General Hospital—where he had his first discipline in 
serious responsibilities, and thence he went to King’s College, London. 
Of this period he gives us some very interesting reminiscences. In 1840, 
a passion for travel seized the youth, and he was restless as a migratory 
bird. Sent by his father to Giessen to study chemistry under Liebig, he 
made a dash for the East and got as far as Smyrna. This expedition 
proved to be an important factor in his after-life. “It vastly widened 
my views of humanity and civilisation, and it confirmed aspirations for 
travel which were afterwards indulged.” The next three years were 
spent at Cambridge where he read for mathematical honours, and had 
Cayley for a time as his tutor. In his third year, however, he broke 
down entirely in health and had to abandon all severe study. In referring 
to this period Galton lays emphasis on the advantage he enjoyed in having 
had among his fellow-students a number of really notable men. 

After giving up the pursuit of mathematics Galton returned to medi- 
cine, but on his father’s death in 1844, he found himself with a sufficient 
fortune to make him independent of a profession, and abandoned all 
thought of becoming a physician—grateful, however, for the enlarged 
insight into Nature that he had acquired through medical experiences. 


In 1845 Galton went with some college friends up the Nile to Khartoum 
—an excursion which formed one of the principal landmarks of his life. 
A chance meeting with a distinguished French exile, Arnaud Bey, had 
important after-results in suggesting scientific objects to Galton’s future 
wanderings. It is interesting to contrast the traveller's impressions of 
more than sixty years ago with those of to-day. Here as in other parts 
of the book we enjoy the clear-cut simplicity of Galton’s sketches; in a 
few lines he makes a picture that lives in the memory. One from the 
next chapter, that tells of his tour in Syria and Palestine, is almost a 
sociological diagram. A sort of pump handle by the side of the Jafia 
road; an inscription “Drink! Here is water”; but however hard the 
travellers pumped no more than a scanty streamlet issued from the spout. 
“We heard, all the same, a sound of abundance of water that never 
reached us, the cause of which was soon discovered to be an ingeniously 
arranged division, by means of which the pumper got only a small 
fraction of the water he raised, and the garden got all the rest. It was an 
excellent example of the higher forms of commercial enterprise.” 

From 1846 to 1850 Galton took things easily, learning the “A BC of 
the life of an English country gentleman,” hunting and shooting and so 
forth. He explored the country and read and thought a good deal. An 
electrical invention also dates from this period. The next two years 
were occupied with a hazardous and eventful exploration in South-west 
Africa, the successful accomplishment of which won for Galton an estab- 
lished position in the scientific world. In 1853 he married the daughter 
of the Very Rev. George Butler, Dean of Peterborough, thus becoming 
connected with a family well deserving of study in its illustration of 
hereditary gifts. Apart from a tendency to cerebral fatigue Galton 
seems to have enjoyed for many years a singularly happy life, rich in 
friends, in interests, in spirits, and in leisure. In his “ Art of Travel” 
(1855) and lectures at Aldershot Galton made the results of his own 
experience and that of other travellers available for general guidance ; 
and a scientific weekly called The Reader, in which he collaborated with 
Tyndall, Huxley, Spencer, and others was born and died about this time. 
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An invention called the Hand-Heliostat was described at the British 
Association in 1858. 

In connection with Galton’s inventiveness, we may note a good instance 
of scientific preoccupation. He was for a time much interested in obtain- 
ing distinct vision when diving, and he described specially adapted water 
spectacles at the British Association in 1865. “I amused myself very 
frequently with this new hobby, and being most interested in the act of 
reading, constantly forgot that I was nearly suffocating myself, and was 
recalled to the fact not by any gasping desire for breath, but purely by 
a sense of illness, that alarmed me.” 

A chapter on social life is full of interest on account of its reminis- 
cences of famous men, such as Spencer and Carlyle. Of Darwin, he says, 
“his intellectual characteristic that struck me most forcibly was the apt- 
ness of his questionings.” 

Among Galton’s many activities a prominent place must be given to 
what he has done, through the Royal Geographical Society and otherwise, 
in prompting exploration and helping explorers. Galton has always 
been a citizen as well as an investigator and teacher, the number of 
societies he has encouraged, not with morphological patronage but by 
active participation in their best efforts, is an index to the helpfulness 
which has been characteristic of his life. Thus he was for a time Secretary 
of the British Association ; he did much work on the Managing Committee 
of the Kew Observatory, now merged in the National Physical Laboratory, 
pba — Meteorological Committee (subsequently Council) of the Board 

rade. 

Galton’s interest in Inheritance led him to devise methods of obtaining 
abundant measurements relating to every measurable faculty of body or 
mind, for two generations at least. This led to his anthropometric 
laboratory at the International Health Exhibition and in the Science 
Gallery, South Kensington, to the invention of new instruments, and to 
the initiation of the finger-print system of identification. The study of 
finger-prints also led to important evolutionary conclusions, for the 
finger-prints illustrate discontinuity in evolution and the origin of 
patterns from internal growth-conditions, altogether without any aid 
from natural selection. In connection with his anthropometric work we 
may also recall his interesting experiments in making composite por- 
traits illustrative of family types, diseased types, and criminal types. 

Galton has done much along many lines, but it is in the study of 
heredity that his greatest work has been done. When he began even the 
word heredity was considered fanciful and unusual, just as eugenics is 
to-day. His demonstration of the heritability of mental qualities, and 
of filial regression are of great importance, and the generalisation known 
pi erage al Law” probably marks as great a step of progress as 
Mendel, who to great investigator of heredity, Gregor 
ae rn in the same year, 1822. We have already referred 

xalton as one of the finest illustrations of « man of science who is also 
a citizen, and his civic virtue has found its highest expression in his 
efforts to arouse the public conscience in regard to race-improvement or 


Eugenics. The statistician here becomes a statesman who “takes Eugenics 


very seriously, feeling that its principl 
dominant motives in a Principles ought to become one of the 


religious tenets.” 


civilised nation, much as if they were one of its 
J. Artuur THowson. 
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THE QUALITATIVE METHOD. 
Human Nature i Pourtics. By Graham Wallas. Constable, 6/-. 


In marking out the lines of a Politics that is closer to the study of reality, 
Mr. Wallas makes an important contribution to the art of social reform 
itself. He rightly insists upon the neglect of practical psychology as the 
leading defect of formal treatises of political science. Excessive generali- 
sation is one inevitable result of this treatment: excessive ratiocination is 
another. When we come to the actual facts and the actual play of forces, 
we see that every so-called objective fact is transformed by the particular 
mind to which it is a fact, and that in the operation of forces reason only 
appears as a regular and directive force, and that to a very limited 
and unreliable extent. Political science must recognise this, must adopt 
the study of psychology, setting it to refine its subject-matter, reducing its 
vague intellectual laws into close conformity with the nature of political 
man, and becoming a truly positive science. But this more subjective 
treatment must not lapse into speculative vagueness: the quantitative 
method which has made so much progress in economics must be here also 
rigidly applied. In handling the material students must first set them- 
selves to sift and fathom relevant measurable facts, and afterwards subject 
them to a quantitative study of variations, while the environment and its 
effect on character and actions, whose uncertainty imparts so much confu- 
sion to practical politics, must be brought under a similar survey. 

In his earlier chapters Mr. Wallas enforces this plea for reformed 
method with convincing force of illustration from his wide personal 
experience and reflection. The play of the emotions and the instincts 
through which they find expression, though always formally admitted, has 
too commonly been treated as mere friction, for which allowances must be 
made, instead of being regarded as the main sources of power. Human 
nature in the individual man alters very slowly and slightly, according to 
our author, so that the instinctive and emotional equipment of a modern 
citizen appreciably differs from that of a barbarian only as the natural 
and social environment operates to suppress, stimulate, combine and 
guide these native forces of the individual life. The more immediate 
guidance is achieved through the instrument of language, and Mr. Wallas 
has some very profitable remarks upon political symbolism, its uses and 
abuses, and the tendency to build up a deliberate art of manipulation and 
exploitation of the non-rational inferences which forms a chief part of 
machine politics. 

A good deal of attention is now beginning to be focussed upon the study 
of human instincts, and there is a danger lest their purely irrational 
character should be over-emphasised, by treating reason as a merely regu- 
lative force. Surely the desire for order which evolves into a fine sense 
of intellectual consistency must also be allowed to have its roots in animal 
instinct and to have its appropriate impulses and satisfactions. Science 
is not merely a control, but the expression of the instincts of curiosity and 
craftsmanship. Mr. Wallas’s close and elaborate insistence upon the 
quantitative method in political study and conduct raises one or two very 
important questions. Scientific analysis seems more and more to insist 
upon reducing all problems to quantitative factors, shows every act as a 
result of a number of actually or possibly measurable forces. This is the 
way of science. But is it the way of conduct, and can such analysis, 
however accurate, enable us to understand the act of will or judgment 
which precedes and determines a political action? It is doubtless true 
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that ordinary usage obliges us to accept Mr. Wallas’s statement that 
“ whoever acts does somehow balance all the alternatives which are before 
him.” But are the alternativesto be taken as fixed and given quantities, 
or indeed of necessity as quantities? Are all so-called qualitative differ- 
ences, various appeals to feeling, reduced to quantities, and set in the 
balance, and does conduct depend upon the tipping up of one scale and 
the fall of the other? It surely is true that I, the agent, assign importance 
to the several considerations, an importance derived from the quality of 
my nature (this indeed is Mr. Wallas’s psychological standpoint), and the 
unity, the uniqueness, of my nature expresses itself in a process which is 
rather that of the artist than of the conscious or even unconscious calcu- 
lator. The painter certainly handles colours to whose differences a qual- 
itative caleulus may be applied; in mixing and applying them to his 
canvas he has delicate regard to these qualitative differences, but no real 
explanation of his artistry is afforded by study of the qualities of colours 
used. Can practical politics ever be reduced to political mechanics and, 
if possible, would such merely scientific conduct be desirable! I should 
be disposed to say that while a political judgment, as for instance Mr. 
Gladstone’s Home Rule policy which Mr. Wallas subjects to analysis, 
“involves the balancing of all these and many other considerations by an 
essentially quantitative process” it does not consist in the balancing and 
cannot be appreciated by a mere study of the balancing process. The 
issue thus raised is, I think, ultimately that of the difference between a 
science and an art. If there is an art of politics, then no science can 
wholly comprehend it, and in laying out methods for the study of politics 
it will be right to recognise this final inability to reduce qualitative 
difference to quantitative. 

But this over-stress, as I deem it, of quantitative method does very 
little to impair the admirable treatment of many important discussions 
of practical politics in this book. Mr. Wallas’s plea for the necessity of 
recasting our thoughts upon the character of representative government 
is of profound importance, and he summons a most convincing array of 
testimony to support his weighty judgment that “those who would increase 
the margin of safety in our democracy must estimate, with no desire 
except to arrive at truth, both the degree to which the political strength 
of the individual citizen can, in any given time, be actually increased by 
moral and educational changes, and the possibility of preserving or 
extending or inventing such elements in the strucure of democracy as 
may prevent the demand upon him from being too great for his strength.” 

Though Mr, Wallas is a convinced believer in democratic government, 
he is very open-eyed in the detection of its weaknesses in actual history, 
and the degree of attention given to them probably may do him some 
injustice in the minds of readers by suggesing a feebler faith than he 
actually entertains. But if he had done nothing else than insist upon the 
present urgency of this rearrangement of our thought upon representative 
institutions, his work would have been very profitable. The range of 
thought, however, is much wider than this: there are very few of the 
great political problems upon which he does not turn his penetrating 
mind, setting them in some new light, or showing some undetected factor. 
His powerful plea for a properly trained and appointed local civil service 
is a good example of the sound application of his scientific method to 
politics. 

J. A. 
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WEALTH AND Mr. CARNEGIE. 


“Propiems or To-pay: Watts, Lapour, Socrauism.” By Andrew 
Carnegie. London: George Allen, 2/6 net. 


Tue frank confessions of an entirely honest millionaire have a peculiar 
value for the sociologist. The subtle influence of great possessions upon 
the formation of sentiments, prejudices, and principles, is a matter so 
important in a plutocratic stage of society as to deserve much more careful 
inquiry than it has yet received. Very few writers have paid much 
serious attention to the subject; but Mr. Veblen in America, and Mr. 
Galsworthy in this country, have shown, in their different ways, how well 
it repays a careful study. Mr. Carnegie does us a service by contributing 
his quota to the material for study ; and his writings always call for more 
than casual notice. They are also important for a different reason. When 
a multi-millionaire speaks to us about wealth, we feel bound to listen with 
something of the same deference which every monogamist pays to the 
utterances of Solomon upon wives. We may doubt whether he will find 
anything new to say; but he will at least know his subject, and will speak 
from an experience denied to all ordinary mortals. This natural respect 
for the writer is an additional reason for examining his pronouncements 
carefully. 

In reading his latest book on wealth and social problems, one is at 
once struck by its extraordinary contradictions and inconsistencies. Either 
Mr. Carnegie has never stopped to consider what wealth means, or else he 
purposely uses the word in different senses to suit his argument. He 
begins by supplying powder and shot to the Socialists in the form of 
arguments to prove that every millionaire’s possessions are really earned 
in very great measure by the people at large, and ought to be credited to 
the latter. The one class whose wealth may be said to be largely due to 
their own efforts is the class of inventors (who, by the way, do not usually 
receive the millions which their efforts earn). But in spite of the 
inequity of the millionaire’s ownership, he is a very harmless creature, 
and “the least expensive bee in the industrial hive.” “All that he can 
get out of life is superior food, raiment, and shelter.” So he cannot waste 
much wealth,—“ only a very small percentage of his millions.” Now, as 
we are not personally acquainted with many millionaires, we may take 
Mr. Carnegie’s word for it that they “ are usually men of simple tastes and 
averse to display.” Presumably travel, amusement, pride of position and 
power, are not among the things which they can get out of life. Or do 
their steam-yachts and motors rank as “ shelter,” their art collections and 
superfluous servants as “raiment,” and their freak entertainments and 
philanthropies as “food?” But, putting aside the millionaires, and 
taking only very rich people, it is odd that Mr. Carnegie has, a page 
before his astounding statement about the limits of the millionaire’s 
possible satisfactions, flung scorn at the “ palaces, the gorgeous carriages, 
the extravagant balls, the riotous expenditure” of all kinds, especially 
upon horses and racing, on the part of the very rich. Do all these 
extravagancies also fall under the sweetly simple category of “ superior 
food, raiment, and shelter”? We are next led on to the equally amazing 
statement that “only by the manual working men and poorer classes is 
money regarded as the great idol of our age.” “ None of the professions 
regard great wealth as the chief prize,’—and, we infer, no business men 
either. Only a modest competence is the expectation of all these classes. 
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“They do not work for money; they are above pecuniary gain.” And 

they are all quite right, for “beyond a competency for old age, wealth 
lessens rather than increases human happiness.” One pauses to ask what 
in heaven’s name Mr. Carnegie means by wealth. Is it the hoard of a 
Scrooge, or the superfluous food of a glutton,—or is it the ownership of 
the means of countless satisfactions, and the control over the activities of 
numerous lives? If the former, what he says is meaningless ; if the latter, 
false. 

Finally he asks us to believe that the millionaire’s fortune (which he 
has not really earned) does no harm. “ His funds are all at work; only a 
small sum lies in the bank subject to cheque.” “His surplus money 
augments the wage fund”; even his extravagances “ must in their course 
contribute to the employment of labour.” 

We turn from this strange gospel of wealth to the attack on Socialism. 
It is perhaps needless to deal with this at length. Mr. Carnegie is a 
sentimental Radical. Socialism is to him a bogey to be beaten down at all 
costs; he is very angry at any suggestion that his own ultra-radical 
proposals should be called socialistic. It is wicked of Socialists to fix their 
label on such excellent things as nationalisation of railways, or heavy 
taxation of land and unearned incomes, or schemes of old age pensions. 
All these belong to sound Radicalism, approved by Mr. Carnegie. There- 
fore they cannot be socialistic at all. We are bound to suggest, with 
diffidence, an alternative conclusion: therefore some sound Radicals do not 
know whither they are being led. 

At last the true Socialism is revealed in the old colours, as the 
destroyer of “the foremost of civilisation’s triumphs,” “the crown of all 
that evolution has given man during the long, slow march of ages, from 
savagery till now,’—namely, “the pure and happy home, the holy of 
holies of life.” Sentimentality of this sort needs no criticism. Imagine 
one who knows the lives of the poor,—say Mr. Charles Booth,—writing in 
such a strain! 

To return now to the sociological interest of Mr. Carnegie’s confessions. 
His book seems to confirm in an odd way the fact asserted by many 
inquirers that the anti-social bias of great possessions cannot be got rid 
of, though it may take very peculiar forms. This most honest, and 
perhaps most generous, of modern millionaires is so far from the ordinary 
prejudices of wealth as to admit readily the inequity of the successful 
man's gains, aud the dangers of the wealthy man’s extravagances. He has 
no delusions about the individual earning of a big fortune: he knows it 
is only “earned” with “the people as a sleeping partner.” He denies 
flatly any modern equivalent of divine right in permanent private 
property ; he would tax the rich heavily during life and still more heavily 
after death. He has never succumbed to the abuse of wealth for the sake 
of “conspicuous waste,” though he knows how common this abuse is. 

And yet he is so fascinated by the mere fact of his wealth, and all the 
subtle powers that go with it, that he defends it at the cost of every sort 
of contradiction. The admitted inequities are to be undisturbed; the 
semi-divine rights are to be respected ; the abuse of wealth admitted and 
condemned on one page is denied on the next and defended on another. 
And all because this best of millionaires cannot free himself from the last 
delusion of the wealthy,—that somehow his private and personal use, 


control, and direction of the tremendous 
sents must be for the general good. powers which his wealth repre 


E. J. Urwick. 
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SIMMEL ON THE PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. 


Dig PropLeEMs DER GESCHICHTSPHILOSOPHIE: EINE ERKENNTNISTHEORE- 
tiscHe Strupiz. Von Georg Simmel. Dritte, erweiterte Auflage. 
Leipzig: Duncker and Humblot, 1907. 

A THIRD edition of Dr, Simmel’s treatise on the problem of the philosophy 

of history testifies to the service which it has rendered, and is still capable 

of rendering, to historical science. Its thesis might be summed up as an 
elaboration of the confession of our own historian, Gardiner:— “I do 
not profess to tell how things happened, but only how they seem to me to 
have happened.” As the author puts it in his preface:—“ The theme of 
this book is constituted by the problem: how out of the stuff of immedi- 
ately lived reality comes the theoretic structure which we name history!” 
And, as he adds, the problem is a more radical one than naive judgment 
is accustomed to recognise. Gardiner, avowing his sense of subjectivity, 
and severely declaring that “the way in which Macaulay and Forster 
regarded the development of the past—that is to say, the constant avowed 
or unavowed comparison of it with the present—is altogether destructive 
of real historical knowledge,” nevertheless makes just such comparisons 
whenever he pauses to expatiate; and Seeley, whom he cites with approval, 
is in his own way substantially as subjectivist as those he condemns. If 
men who had pondered the problems of history-writing could fail as these 

did to reck their own rede, there is work to be done by Dr. Simmel’s 

treatise. 

Perhaps, indeed, the work might have been done more succinctly ; and 
it might have been made more easily appreciable by more resort to the 
concrete. The fact that “historical realism,” so-called, “stylises” what 
it professes to “transcribe” might have been made clear with less of the 
very able abstract reasoning which Dr. Simmel employs to prove it. And 

even the abstract reasoning is at times somewhat fumbling, as when on K 

his first page he insists that 


“All external procedure, political and social, economic and reli- 
gious, juristic and technical, would be to us neither interesting nor 
intelligible, if it did not arise out of and evoke psychic movements. 
If history is not to be a marionette-play, it must be a history of 
psychic happenings; and all the external events which it sets forth 
are nothing but the bridges between, on the one side, impulses and 
acts of will, and on the other side reflexes of feeling, which are set 
up through those exterior occurrences.” 


One is moved to ask whether there would be any of the phenomena or 
processes named, or any marionette-play either, if the psychic processus 
were not as asserted. In the effort to emphasise the simple facts, further, 
the author formally exaggerates to the extent of affirming that “the 
nature of soil and climate would be for the course of history as indifferent 
as the soil and climate of Sirius unless they influenced directly and indi- 
rectly the psychological composition of the peoples.” Dr. Simmel would 
probably not deny that the mineral content and agricultural fertility of 
soils are very important conditions in the life of peoples irrespective of 
any traceable psychological sequence or differentiation ; or that economic 
Sequences are traceable in terms of simple quantity of wealth-production ; 
or that economic conditions may in given instances play an imperceptible 
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part in the psychological structure of nations—if, indeed, we are entitled 
on his own principles to affirm that nations as such have a psychological 
structure. His very effective case against the so-called “historical mate- 
rialism” of Marx is finally that, considered as a theory of historical 
evolution, it excludes from view all sequences save one, as if we should 
reduce all therapeutics to a study of digestion. But here, on his first 
page, he seems to be in effect saying that the process of digestion is 
without interest save in so far as it (it: not the study of it) modifies— 
not our physique but—our individual psychic state. 


But if at times he thus seems to overbalance his argument Dr. Simmel 
in the main establishes clearly the philosophic truth that a great deal of 
what most people are content to take as “history” is a mosaic by one or 
another historic artist which another historic artist would colour or piece 
together in a different fashion, or which they so colour and piece for 
themselves that everybody's mosaic differs much from his neighbour's. 
In detail, he makes out very thoroughly the illusoriness of most historic 
unifications whether of classes, individuals, populations of cities, or popu- 
lations of States; and it may be hoped that when his argument is assimi- 
lated we shall have fewer historians taking for granted that either classes, 
groups, or peoples are rationally to be conceived as entities with one will 
and bias. Be it Burckhardt making a single factor of Florence, or 
Mommsen doing the same by the Roman aristocracy or “ all Italy,” the 
process is gratuitously fallacious. As Dr. Simmel remarks: 


“The principle on which historiography here unconsciously pro 
ceeds has its theory of cognition to seek: whether the unity of a 
group is to be constructed in terms of the psychic process in its 
leaders, or of an average type, or of the majority; what number, 
perhaps or certainly, of dissidents is to pass as a negligible quantity ; 
how far strictness or looseness of functional correlation of the group 
permits or forbids the acceptance of incomplete data as pledge of the 
unity of feeling of the whole.” 


Our author, in short, establishes a philosophic plea for a much less 
confident and pretentious way of writing narrative history than is yet in 
vogue. He might have put it that where physicists, dealing with matters 
ostensibly capable of much more exact statement, are now content to 
avow—however, only as to terminology—that their scientific formulas are 
a kind of “shorthand” representation of what probably takes place, 
historians should be content to make a similar confession about matters 
where, to simple common sense, they are visibly putting a spurious 
exactitude of definition upon ill-known complexes. 


For some readers, Dr. Simmel has the effect of negating all possibilities 
of historic science; and some of his detail argumentation is indeed 
sufficiently pyrrhonist. But when he writes that 


“The picture of Italy in the soul of the Northerner is absolutely 
other than that in the soul of the Italian, who is bound to that land 
by his nature; but is not therefore ‘false.’ And the same holds 
with the representation of the female by men. The play of women 
in Shakespeare and Goethe is something entirely new and peculiar 
a8 against the more precisely and exactly thought picture which 
women have of themselves and of other women ”— y 
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or when he is denying the reality of current forms of unification of : 
historic processes, he is saying nothing that tells more against historical ; 
than against any other science. Oliver Wendell Holmes’s analysis of John 
into John as he sees himself, John as his neighbours see him, and John as , 
God sees him, leaves John as much the subject of trustworthy record as a 
leaf, an animal, or a river. And when we recognise, with Dr. Simmel, 
that history at its conceivable best is only an ideal construction of some 
social sequences, or a set of subjectively varying conceptions of a number 
of individuals and their actions, leaving unmentioned the unimaginable 
multitude of profoundly thrilling personal experiences, loves, sorrows, 
despairs, joys of art and discovery, pains, pleasures, and toils—when we 
avow all this we are saying for history what we may say for botany, 
zoology, and geology. These are the conditions of “ natural” no less than 
of social history. We need not even reduce “history” to the record of 
collective sequences or the tracing of social causations in mass. The 
botanist and zoologist appeal to a “ psychic interest” no less when they 
describe the life of the individual flower and animal than when they set 
forth the success or failure of a species or genus in the struggle for 
existence, 

When all is said, man exploits his fields of study in order to live 
intellectually according to his appetites, even as he does physically by his 
material exploitations of nature. He feeds his mind with simple narra- 
tive even as he does with economic and other generalisation. And when 
he seeks for laws of causal sequence in human affairs he is acting not 
otherwise than he does in framing a geology. The systematic and other 
misconceptions exposed by Dr. Simmel are analogous to the errors of 
past schools in physics, geology, and biology. The attempt to reduce the 
total movement to the economic process is on a par with the movement of 
the Neptunists against the Vulcanists in geology, being similarly motived 
in a recognition of the failure of the contrary school to explain the process 
of evolution. When Dr. Simmel reminds the Marxists that reactions upon 
the economic process from other sides of the psychic life are given in the 
very conception of the psychic aspect of that process, or again that other 
causal sequences may quite as justly be isolated as that, he is but showing 
formally how any heno-theoretic exposition of the vast web of experience 
must announce its inadequacy the moment it is assimilated. But he is Hf 
not narrowing the field of rational historic certainty otherwise than 
psychology does the field in “ natural history.” 


In the concrete, he recognises like another that we can so coherently 
think the process of the decline of Rome as to secure the intelligent assent 
of many others, though not of all. The mere militarist and the mere 
moralist will tend to think it by way of taking effects for causes; the 
politician who is also a moralist, a psychologist, and an economist will on 
the contrary see his way to the main causation; and in doing so he will 
have reached a scientific explanation so far as he goes, without necessarily 
falling into any of the snares of pseudo-unification, seeing that the main 
historical facts are as certain as any in natural history. And one cannot 
but think, once more, that such conclusions, which emerge philosophically 
though not obviously from Dr, Simmel’s analysis, might have been more 
easily reached by way of a concrete handling of historical problems than 
by a series of circular excursions in the hungry hunting-ground of 
“Erkenntnistheorie.” Still, if our author enables such an important 
historian as Ferrero, for instance, to realise that in putting a new theory 
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of the relations of Antony and Cleopatra he is only suggesting reasons for 
diffidence to those who took the old view, rather than furnishing scientific 
history of the grade of his study of the politico-economical evolution of 
Rome, he will be making efficiently for the scientific purification of 
historical science. J. M. Roperrson. 


THE ENGLAND OF DOMESDAY. 


Enouisn Socrery tHe Evevents Century. By Professor Vinogradof. 
Clarendon Press. 


A new book from the pen of Professor Vinogradoff is sure of a welcome 
from every student of English history. His “Villainage in England” 
gave us a new view of the peasantry of the early Middle Ages: in his 
well-known essay in the English Historical Review, to quote Professor 
Maitland, “by a few strokes of his pen, he has robbed the English nation 
of its land—its folkland”: his “Growth of the Manor ” deals luminously 
with the various forces which contributed to the formation of that institu- 
tion which for many centuries furnished the only governing authority 
known to the mass of our English people; and now he has published a 
book of 500 pages dealing with English society in the eleventh century, 
and based mainly on Domesday Book. 

The eleventh century saw England in a state of transition, and this 
transition is shown in the statistics of Domesday Book. The inquiry was 
made by hundreds and townships; the records were compiled by fiefs and 
manors. The old tribal institutions were giving way to feudalism. It 
might almost be said that democracy was being supplanted by aristocracy: 
and in the two essays forming this book, the one dealing with society in 
its relation to government, and the other treating of land tenure and the 
classes settled on the land, we are shown the nature of the changes pro- 
duced by the Norman Conquest. 

The first of these essays deals with military service, jurisdiction and 
taxation, and clearly shows that the Norman Conquest merely precipitated 
changes which had their origin in past centuries. The first Saxon inva- 
ders settled as bands of soldiers in districts, which were known by the 
names that were applied to the regiments—hundreds. Each free soldier 
had a hide of land, which he cultivated by his own labour and by that of 
his slaves and family. He had to serve in the fyrd, but in process of time 
his armament became antiquated ; the national forces were required not 
so much for home defence as for expeditions, and the smaller freemen 
clubbed together to find a man who was mounted and better armed. Such 
a mounted soldier would be found by every five hides; but at the same 
time these smaller freemen were obliged to serve in the fyrd—the militia— 
while every household in the village had to provide a man to serve in the 
levée en masse, when as at the Battles of Hastings and the Standard the 
country was invaded. But when a monastery or a great layman became 
the lord of a tract of territory, the lord became responsible for furnishing 
these heavy armed soldiers from his territory at the rate of one soldier 
for every: five hides. It was this latter system that was developed by the 
Conqueror, who, however, instead of requiring that the contingents should 
be furnished on the five-hide basis appears to have bargained with his 
feudal lords for contingents based on the constabularia of ten knights. 
But while the five-hide system was in force throughout the greater part 
of England prior to the Conquest, the Professor thinks that the more 
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antiquated system survived till the Conquest among the /iberi homines 
and the sokemen of the Danelaw, for he sees in them the descendants of 
the Danish invaders, who, though they held but little land, sometimes only 
a few acres, yet served individually in the fyrd. And in later times we 
find that the sokemen of certain townships in Lincolnshire often combined 
to find a knight, or to perform the service due from one knight. 


Passing from military service to jurisdiction and courts of law, we 
find that at the beginning of the eleventh century the old shire and 
hundred courts were in full force and vigour. In older days all the fines 
inflicted in these courts had gone to the King, but, in the same way as 
the grants of territory to churches and magnates interfered with the old 
customs relating to military service, so these grants, especially when they 
were coupled with grants of sake and soke, of penalties and fines, inter- 
fered with the old customs relating to jurisdiction and the hundred and 
shire moots: for the sheriff would not trouble to hold courts in which he 
was not pecuniarily interested, and the grants of these fines led to the 
formation of private courts. It is especially in the sokelands of the Dane- 
law that Professor Vinogradoff sees the extension of private jurisdictions, 
but a discussion of the meaning of the word “soke” would carry us 
beyond the limits of space at our disposal. 

It is in connection with taxation that the changes of the Norman 
Conquest show most clearly the change from democracy to aristocracy ; 
for, while before the Conquest the geld was collected from the hundreds 
by officers appointed for that purpose, afterwards the geld was collected 
by the sheriffs from the lords of the various fiefs in the county. 

The second essay, dealing with the land and the people, is not so 
easily summarised. Till the enclosures, there was no appreciable change 
in the methods of cultivation from the time that the first Saxon set his 
foot in this land; but the condition of the people settled on the land has 
been constantly changing, and in the eleventh century the Watling Street 
formed the boundary between West and East, between institutions that 
were purely English and institutions that had been modified by the 
Danish settlement. When the Normans came to England, they found the 
country divided into private estates to which they gave the name of 
manors. In the English districts, a manor consisted of lands cultivated on 
the open-field system, of which a portion formed the lord’s demesne or 
home farm and the rest was cultivated by the tenants, of whom there were 
two classes, villans and bordars. The former usually held a virgate of 
some 30 acre-strips, but the latter held only a few acres which they culti- 
vated without the aid of oxen; for their lands they paid a small money 
rent, and furnished the labour required for cultivating the lord’s demesne, 
other than that which was supplied by the few slaves that were often to 
be found. But when we cross the Watling Street, we find by the side of 
and attached to the manors other kinds of estates, called sokelands, and 
inhabited mainly by sokemen ; and on the manors and by the side of the 
villans, bordars, and slaves were two additional classes of occupiers in the 
persons of the /ibert homines and sokemen. In Professor Vinogradoff’s 
view these additional classes were connected with the manor only by the 
tie of jurisdiction; they paid suit to, their offences were tried only at, 
the court of the manor. Whatever agricultural labour they performed for 
their lords was very occasional, and as we have already noted, he sees in 
them the descendants of the Danish invaders, a stratum superimposed 
upon the original inhabitants of the country. The chief effect of the 
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Norman Conquest in the Eastern Counties was to turn the sokelands into 
manors, to degrade the liberi homines and sokemen into semi-servile 
villans: and in so doing the Normans were merely following the example 
of the English aristocracy in the previous century. If a Domesday Book 
had been compiled in 986, it would probably have shown sokelands and 
sokemen in all parts of England. 

But is it absolutely certain that the Domesday Book of 1086 does not 
show sokelands and sokemen in all parts of England? 

The whole of the Professor's argument as to the differences between 
the West and East of the country seems to be based on the assumption that 
the word “villan” has exactly the same meaning wherever it is used in 
Domesday Book: that a Lincolnshire villan had the same economic position 
as a Devonshire villan, that a Kentish villan was equivalent to a villan 
of Oxfordshire. It then seems to proceed that because the villan and the 
sokeman were differentiated in Lincolnshire, and the latter was free, 
therefore the villan was unfree; and because the Lincolnshire villan was 
unfree, therefore the villans of the rest of England were likewise unfree. 
True, the Professor admits traces of freedom among some villans (e.g., at 
Cricket, Somerset), but he attributes them to survivals of a past freedom 
before the degradation of the ceorls. But another explanation of these 
traces is possible: it has been pointed out that “ villanus ” etymologically 
means a typical townsman, a man who possesses oxen which can be yoked 
with those of his neighbours to draw the manorial plough, and that 
therefore there is no connotation of unfreedom in the word. It may there- 
fore be suggested that, while the Commissioners who visited the Eastern 
Counties saw some difference between the sokemen and villans, yet those 
of the rest of England drew no such distinction, but grouped into one 
class all the villagers who owned oxen, whether they were free or no. I 
do not forget that the Professor has admitted the possibility of such @ 
confusion on p. 342 of his “Growth of the Manor,” but in this work it is 
not alluded to. Hence, too much reliance must not be placed in mere 
names: and this warning is especially true when we come to examine the 
statement that sokelands were characteristic of the Danelaw. The Lin- 
colnshire sokelands are distinguished from the manors and berewicks, by 
the fact that their statistics contain no mention of demesne, and their 
inhabitants were mainly sokemen, while the manors and berewicks con- 
tained demesne, and the bulk of their inhabitants were villans. It is easy 
to find settlements with no recorded demesne in other parts of England. 
Open the Devonshire Domesday at random ; in the first column of fo. 115a, 
there are 13 settlements with no recorded demesne, and only two with 
demesne. Let us print the statistics of one of the former side by side 
with the statistics of a Notts sokeland. : 


Devon. (115 a 1) Notts (281 a 2) 
Rogerius tenet de Roberto Che- S. In Mapleberg 2 bovatae terrae 
nepberie ...... et geldabat ad geldum. Terra 4 boum. Ibi 


pro una virgata. Terra est 4 3 sochemanni habent 1 carucam. 
carucarum. Ibi est 1 caruca et 


3 villani et 2 bordarii cum 1 
servo. 


Certainly, the Notts sokeland is inhabited onl 

. iy by sokemen, and the 
~~ Page tag by villans and bordars; but in view of what has been 
sai t the unreliability of mere names, and of the important fact 
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that in neither property is there any recorded demesne, it will be seen 
that there is little essential difference between the two properties. 

Further, it is impossible to see in the sokemen of the Eastern Counties 
only the descendants of the Danes. Professor Maitland quoted Orwell 
(Cambs.) as an example of a village which before the Conquest was in- 
habited solely by sokemen, and similar villages can be found with ease. 
Are we to believe that the Danes expelled the English from Orwell and the 
other villages of this class, and settled in their homes in the same way 
as the cuckoo expels the hedge-sparrow ? 

But after all, these are but minor criticisms on a book which suggests 
new trains of thought every time I open it, and for which I am, and all 
students of English history must be, profoundly grateful to Professor 
Vinogradoff. 

Meantime, might I suggest that there are one or two errors which 
should be corrected in a second edition. The contraction which in note 1 
on p. 219 has been expanded into “per” really means “ post,” and this 
mistaken expansion has betrayed the Professor into stating that certain 
land had been forfeited by the coming of King William, instead of after 
his coming. Then on p, 323 the statement that “the Buckinghamshire 
manor of Witehunge was... . the jurisdictional centre of the half- 
hundred of Coteslai” is based on a misreading arising from the failure 
to recognise the hundred rubric: while a ludicrous misprint which will 
mislead nobody is the translation of “Anre niht feorme” by “ Knight's 
farm” (p, 133 n.). A. 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND THE CLASSICS, 


ANTHROPOLOGY AND THE CLassics: Six Lectures delivered before the 
University of Oxford. Edited by R. R. Marett. The Clarendon 
Press. 6/- net 
THERE are two significant passages in the Introduction to this volume. 
The first suggests the method adopted in the lectures as a pacific pene- 
tration between the two systems—Anthropology and the Humanities. 
‘Anthropology must cast forwards, the Humanities backwards.” Leaving 
unchallenged Mr. Marett’s identification of the Humanities with studies 
having their source in the Greek and Latin languages, we cannot hesitate 
to pronounce that this is a very welcome programme. Too little has the 
classical scholar given his attention to the study of Latin and Greek 
civilization in the light of other, perhaps “lower,” cultures. Hence we 
hope that the example suggested in these essays will be largely followed, 
not only in universities but also in those larger public schools into whose 
flesh the iron of classical scholarship has entered. 

The second passage from the Introduction throws further light on the 
position of these essays. The Oxford Committee for Anthropology “ has 
kept in view the need of inducing classical scholars to study the lower 
culture as it bears on the higher.” Welcome as is the advance promised 
in this volume we cannot help expressing an opinion that it is time for it 
to be recognized that the serious toleration of the Classics should be 
defined by their contribution to progress. Viewing the matter thus we 
feel that such a volume would have constituted an opportunity for exhi- 
biting the subordination of the Humanities as well as of Anthropology to 
an ulterior purpose. The Humanities are no better than Anthropology 
in the eyes of progress. Nay, in a certain respect they are less—for they 
do not reveal those fundamental problems so necessary to sociology, and 
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they cramp the student’s judgment by limiting his inquiry to the social 
evolution of two peoples alone. After all, in spite of Shelley's dictum, 
we are not all Greeks”; and it is time to insist that Oxford—or a part 
thereof at least—should cease to judge us by that standard. 


Space will not permit us to deal singly with all the essays of this 
volume. Though all exhibit an equal amount of sagacious scholarship 
and sympathy, we can single out only two for special notice inasmuch as 
they seem to raise questions which we cannot in such a context refrain 
from considering. These essays are that of Mr. Myres on Herodotus and 
that of Dr, Evans on the “ Distribution of European Pictography.” 


We must congratulate Mr. Myres on his study of Herodotus. His 
treatment of the condition of pre-Socratic anthropology, of the Herodo- 
tean racial criteria and relation of Herodotus’s work to the problems that 
troubled his contemporaries is singulary able and penetrating. His 
method is at once subtle and skilful. He makes Herodotus the focus of 
contemporary anthropological knowledge, in an attempt not so much to 
substantiate the former’s position as Father of Anthropology as to esti- 
mate the condition of current method and its bearing on contemporary 
thought. We are not here to question the scholarship and insight so 
obvious in this essay, but we would venture to ask whether Mr. Myres does 
not all through tend to read a little too much into his author and his 
evidence, in spite of his own suggestion that Herodotus fell into anthro- 
pology by accident. Again, does not “the anthropological basis of the 
political doctrine of Socrates” suggest a too-refined inquiry? No doubt 
the method of the 5th century sc, and of Herodotus is very interesting 
and instructive, but we must ask ourselves: Do Herodotus and his method 
contribute definitely to our knowledge? Does his precept lie at the very 
foundation of our science? There can be no doubt that he presents us 
with a considerable amount of information. But what book of travels 
does not? and many more accurately than he. It is to be doubted whether 
his nine “Muses ” would occupy a place in the first dozen or twenty works 
of importance in anthropological science. Thus we fear that Mr. Myres’s 
essay—subtle and interesting as it may be—has its value rather in reveal- 
ing an object of historical curiosity. 

Dr. Evans’s work on the other hand is more important. We venture 
to think that the wider revelation and explanation of the presence of 
Pictography in use among the Cave Men is of greater sociological signifi- 
cance. The object of Dr. Evans's essays is to show that the origin of the 
script revealed from the archives of Cnossos and other centres of Mycanean 
civilization must be sought in relation to the custom of pictographic 
representation widely diffused throughout Europe in an age compared to 
which the earliest dawn of the so-called Historic is but as yesterday. 

It is to the Reindeer Period of the Paleolithic Age that Dr. Evans 
would have us look for the genesis of a system of written communication— 
not as a regular and definite alphabetic script, but as a simple system of 
pictography. Dr. Evans concludes that human speech was as yet imper- 
fect and such imperfection acted as a spur to other means of communica- 
tion. The possibility does not seem to be excluded that men drew before 
they talked. After dealing with the Paleolithic Dr, Evans passes on to 
the survival and distribution of pictography in the Neolithic and Metal 
Ages, and expresses an opinion that by the application of the comparative 
method to this subject, evidence upon racial distribution may be forth- 
coming. He concludes by revealing in the pre-Phcenician scripts of the 
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Aegean civilization evidence for the same primitive stratum of picto- 
graphy, thus establishing his claim to the attention of the classical scholar. 

On one or two detailed points we would venture to disagree with Dr. 
Evans. We do not feel satisfied that the speech of Quaternary Man had 
need to be helped out by pictography and gesture language. Upon 
general grounds it does not appear likely that a people possessed only 
of rudimentary speech should wish to communicate ideas too complex for 
their powers of language. No evidence from Paleontology has suggested 
to us that the speech of late Quaternary Man was in any way deficient. 
Besides, as Dr. Evans himself points out, the skulls from the Mentone 
Caves (as elsewhere) are evidence of a people not inferior to modern 
civilized Europans in cranial capacity. 

Dr. Evans’s main evidence is the vast number of radically different 
languages among the N. American tribes considered along with their phy- 
sical conformity. He thinks that if the original ancestors of those tribes 
had brought with them a highly developed language, it is not conceivable 
that the languages of their descendants should be so different. We might 
with deference urge that Dr. Evans has chosen herein abroken reed to lean 
upon. Leading authorities are still at variance as to whether these lan- 
guages actually exhibit traces of a common ancestry or not. So far we 
should rightly suspend judgment. If the languages do exhibit traces 
of a common ancestry then we must conclude that America may have 
been invaded by a stock speaking one language which was ultimately 
disintegrated by geographical distribution. It is a well-known fact that 
the areas most broken up by nature (7.e., the Pacific slopes) are those in 
which the greatest diversity of language exists. It might also be suggested 
that evidence must be forthcoming that the common element in the signs 
and gestures, upon which Dr. Evans relies, must be proved to have existed 
at that geological epoch in which we are asked to suppose that America 
“received its first human settlers” (which phrase, by the way, the paleon- 
tologist may well query). 

Finally we would like to suggest to Dr. Evans, when he says that the 
Reindeer Man knew not the potter’s art, that not only can we not at present 
know definitely how much Reindeer Man knew or did not know, but also 
that rude pottery has been met with in the Reindeer Period and also in the 
preceding period—the Eburnean (Engerrand). Dr. Evans also says that 
Paleolithic Man went “mother naked.” But the possibility of clothing 
is not excluded by our finds of sharp needles in bone and flint in the 
‘Caves. It is quite likely that his association with subglacial conditions 
compelled him to take to a dress of hides (which he could easily dress 
with a flat scraper of flint) even before this period. That the artists of 
the Cave Period did not draw their men with such clothing to their skins 
is not a counter argument. The Paleolithic hunter portrayed stalking 


the auroch and other animals may have removed his garments for the 
-chase. G. C, Rorson. 


A MEMORIAL OF WILLIAM CLARKE. 


Witiiam A or mis Writtnes, with 4 
Sxercn, by Herbert Burrows. Preface by H. Burrows and 
J. A. Hobson. London: Swan Sonnenschein, 1908. Pp. xxix, 420. 
Price 7s. 6d. 

ALL who knew the late William Clarke will readily understand the desire 

-of his friends to preserve, by some collection of his scattered writings, a 
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memorial of his remarkable personality. He was one of the most labo- 
rious and vigorous of the English journalists of his day; and his public 
speaking, which was as fluent and accurate as his writing, had an unfor- 
gettable force and incisiveness. Speech and writing alike told of an 
intense passion of conviction, never lightened by humour, and moderated 
only by the necessary restraints of press and platform. Some of his 
journalism, indeed, not represented in the present volume, was of the 
most vehemently worded order to be met with in the English press. 


Even to have included some of the articles in question, however, would 
not have sufficed to convey to a reader who had not known Clarke the 
impression of general power which he made in personal discussion. The 
compilers have rightly elected to give as various a selection as possible 
from his writings, and to rely for the rest on the sympathetic memoir by 
Mr. Herbert Burrows, who was one of his closest associates during the 
whole of his adult life. Such a course was necessary if any fair idea was 
to be given of Clarke’s intellectual range. But in all likelihood the 
strongest impression will be made upon readers by the section of the 
volume entitled “ Political Essays.” The sections entitled “Appreciations” 
and “Culture and Criticism” consist mainly of articles reprinted from 
weekly and monthly periodicals; and all belong more to journalism than 
to literature, even in the sense in which the latter word includes pieces 
of systematic argument. 


Clarke's longer non-political articles (as distinguished from his essays) 
run on journalistic lines. The gift of clear, simple and forcible state- 
ment, which made him so acceptable to editors, carried with it, on the 
literary side, certain artistic and other limitations. One cannot easily 
assent to Mr. Burrows’s eulogy of him for “subtle discrimination”: he 
was too hard driven all his life for that; and the discipline of constant 
anonymous journalism is far from being the best for eliciting delicacy of 
analysis. In his Spectator articles Clarke is here seen laying down the 
law on many points with, as a rule, the air of oracular finality which 
makes that journal in large part trying reading for some of us. His 
power of reasoning, which was not small, was little called upon for such 
purposes ; and in matters of literary estimate, despite a deep love for 
literature and art, he was downright rather than suggestively analytical. 
To say this is not to blame a journalist for writing journalism: it is 
simply to note the disabilities which journalism imposes, and its tendency 
to cultivate summary modes of judgment. The successful journalist's 
motto might be that of the popular disputant: “I ain’t a-arguin’ with 
yer: I’m a-tellin’ on yer.” 

But in his political essays and studies Clarke's force of conviction and 
moral insight give something like an enduring value to his writing. He 
was thoroughly possessed by “the riddle of the painful earth”; and his 
most characteristic note is that of mordant criticism of social miscarriage, 
political immorality, and the general egoism which makes for both. Poli- 
tical history he knew much more intimately than he did the literature and 
matter of philosophy, on which he spoke no less confidently ; and to the 
former he brought an interpretative gift. Even on matters of political 
history and social science, indeed, he is apt to be over-emphatic, not to 
say violent; and his summary judgments can be far wrong. Thus he 
repeats, after Lecky, and with the average protectionist, the legend that 
the English manufacturing class stood for free trade “when it feared 
no foreign competitor” and wanted cheap raw material and cheap bread 
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for its workers. The historic facts are that the rapid growth of successful 
foreign competition in the ‘thirties did much to drive English manufac- ‘ 
turers towards free-trade: and that Cobden repeatedly pointed out the ' 
nullity of the “cheap bread” argument. Of Malthus, again, Clarke 


declares summarily that “ his theory is hopelessly discredited "—a propo- 
sition which would be as summarily negated to-day by the majority of i 
the economists and sociologists of the world. ' 


But while these political essays tend at times to over-statement, over- ; 
vehemence, and prophetic pessimism, there runs through them all a saving 
salt of sincerity, moral criticism, and love of justice. Clarke was in 
truth more of a prophet than of a sociologist ; and in such articles as 
that on “The Curse of Militarism” he is at his best. In respect of the 
general run of his writing on politics, in short, he was such a force for 
righteousness and high ideals as these days can ill spare. 

In regard to sociology he is always suggestive, if not broadly scientific. 
When, in an article on “ Scientific Optimism,” he deals with Sir William 
Roberts’s wholly empirical thesis that Greek civilization perished from 
mental inanition “ arising from deficiency of fresh and varied intellectual 
pabulum,” he meets it with rebuttals which do not properly dispose of it, 
and follows it up with a similar empiricism of his own to the effect that 
“the Greeks paid a tremendous price for their ultra-individualism and 
devotion to art and speculative intellect.” Neither thesis approaches to 
a sociological diagnosis. Even in his essay on “The Limits of Collec- 
tivism ” Clarke is rather critical and denunciatory than constructive: the 
limits in question are never stated. 

But much good influence is exercised in the world, happily, by men 
who fall short of scientific achievement; and in Clarke's case we must 
always recall the fact that his thread was snapped before he was able even 8 
to begin the magnum opus of which he dreamed. With his predilection & 
for a philosophy of life, and his mastering sincerity, he might with 
leisure have produced something massive. As it was, his Emersonian 
philosophy, as expounded by Mr. Burrows, is not in any visible harmony 
with his commentary on life. Distrusting the scientific attitude, and 
disparaging all agnosticism as making for pessimism, he yet avowed that 
“ obviously the man of science is bound to be an optimist ” ; and he himself 
is optimistic only in occasional formulas, not in his general view of things. 
That such a suffering spirit should never have found peace to solve its 
central problems is one of the aspects of things which tend to justify such 
pessimism as his. J.M. R. 
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London: W. Heinemann, 1908. Price 10s. net. 

“Tus CurLpHoop or Man: a popular Account of the Lives, Customs and : 
Thoughts of the Primitive Races.” By Leo Frobenius translated 
by A. H. Keane, with four hundred and fifteen illustrations. Lon- @ 
don: Seeley and Co., 1909. Price 16s, net. 

Tue two books under review belong to very different categories. One is 

the result of ten years spent in administration by one who had the will to : 

learn, the sympathy to understand native customs and ideas, and the 
opportunity of witnessing the remarkable effects of the conflicts of Euro- 
pean customs, ideas and ideals upon those of a semi-savage community. 

The other is by a German savant, who was dependent upon books, written 

communications, and specimens for his information. The title of the 


“Tue Fisrans: a Study of the Decay of Custom.” By Basil Thomson. & 
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book by Dr. Frobenius is somewhat too ambitious, as his matter does not 
by a long way cover the ground indicated. Some customs and thoughts 
of a few backward peoples are dealt with by the author in an interesting 
manner and the conclusions drawn therefrom frequently coincide with the 
opinions generally held by ethnologists, but many of the results obtained 
by the researches of well-known students are not alluded to; thus to a 
large extent the book is an exposition of the author’s point of view. The 
following are some of the subjects dealt with: personal adornment, tattoo- 
ing (mainly scarification !), tests of manhood, origin of labour (as a result 
of the making of shell-currency), dress language, sign and gesture lan- 
guage, drum language, animal stories of the Bushmen, the ghost, skull- 
worship and head-hunting, ancestor worship and fetishism, secret societies, 
sacred animals, the downfall of the god, on the path of the sun, origin of 
the world, the theft of fire, the stone and iron ages, cannibals, etc. The 
sociologist will not find therein much that is not already known to him, 
but there are some original descriptions of ceremonies contributed by 
travellers. The chief value of the book consists in the exposition of the 
author’s interpretation of various folk-tales as embodying solar myths, 
he holds that “ the first stimulus to solar worship, to Solarism,” was given 
during the early migrations (p. 332), this culminated in a solution of the 
spirit problem, that the souls follow the sun. The second period of the 
solar view of the world was taken by agriculturalists.” The book is 
lavishly provided with excellent text-figures and plates, a large number 
of which bear no obvious relation to the text. 

Mr. Thomson’s book is full of interest to various kinds of readers, and 
it is to be hoped that it will be very carefully studied by those administra- 
tors and philanthropists who are engaged in the tutelage of savage and 
barbaric peoples, for with the best of intentions much harm may be done 
by trying to force the pace and by zeal which outstrips knowledge A 
glance at the table of contents will reveal how much there is of interest 
to the sociologist, a novel feature being the prominence given to hygiene 
and endemic and introduced diseases. Where there is so much of value 
to which attention may be drawn it is only possible to mention a few 
points of especial importance—such for instance is Mr. Thomson's discus- 
sion of Jala. ‘The chiefs’ privileges were well understood [when the 
British government began to administer the archieplago]; their limita- 
tions had never been studied. It was known that the chief could command 
the gratuitous service of his subjects, provided that he fed them while they 
were working for him. It was not understood that each conferation had 
its own system of privileges . . . nor the difference between the chief's 
personal privileges and his right to impose taxation for the good of the 
commune. In the native mind the distinction is very clearly marked. 
There are, in fact, two distinct kinds of lala. The first, which I will call 
“personal Jala,’ was the payment of rent in the form of tribute or service 
to certain powerful chiefs by the tenants settled upon their land. The 
second, which is best described as ‘communal Jala’ was taxation in the 
form of tribute or service on behalf of the commune ... To the critics 
of the Colonial government the word Jala is synonymous with ‘ authorized 
oppression ’ or ‘legalized robbery.” Mr. Thomson points out the diffi- 
culties which have arisen from a misunderstanding of this custom and 
might have been avoided had officials and others been taught to think 
ethnologically. The facts collected by the Commission on the Decrease of the 
Native Population have been epitomised and systematised by the author in 
a chapter on the marriage system, which is a reprint, with a few additions, 
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of his earlier paper “ Concubitancy in the Classificatory System of Rela- 
tionship” (Journ, Anth. Inst., xxiv, 1895, p. 371), the effects of this 
in-breeding are also discussed. In Nature (Aug. 27, 1908, p 394) the 
present writer has drawn attention to the recent researches of Dr. Rivers 
who spent nearly a month in Fiji, most of which time was devoted to the 
interior of Viti Levu; then he found an entirely new system of kinship 
of the most complicated and interesting kind, and quite different from the 
system previously recorded as the Fijian system; the latter is in vogue 
in the district dominated by Bau, though, so far as he could ascertain, it, 
with many minor modifications, is used by coast people generally. He is 
of opinion that the relationship terms of the mountain tribes must have 
had their origin in status relations rather than in those of kinship. The 
section on totemism is inadequate, and Mr. Thomson appears to have 4 
overlooked the paper of Father J. de Marzan on “Le totémism aux files ‘ 
Fiji” in Anthropos, ii, 1907 ; but in the opening sentence of his Preface, ; 
Mr. Thomson says: “ This volume does not pretend to be an exhaustive 
monograph on the Fijians . . all that is aimed at is a study of the decay 
of custom in a race that is peculiarly tenacious of its institutions.” In 
this respect the author has been most successful, and for all the other 
information that is given sociologists and ethnologists will be deeply 


grateful. f 
A. C. Happoy. 4 


“A Generat Visw or Positivism.” Translated from the French of 
Auguste Comte by the late J. H. Brinags, with an introduction by 
Freperic Harrison, Routledge and Sons, Ltd. 1s. net. 

Tue republication of the “ General View of Positivism” in that excellent 

series, the New Universal Library, will bring it to the notice of a wider 

public. The book is not without defects. The first chapter, which deals 
with the intellectual character of the new philosophy is difficult, though 
it will well repay the trouble of careful reading; the second is rendered 
obscure by references to the French politics of Comte’s time; and the 
third, full of a lively sympathy with the workers, is too much occupied 
with criticisms of communist theories long since abandoned. Yet for 
large views, strong social feeling, and firm grasp of reality, few books 
surpass this. It is full of aphorisms that live in the memory. It has 
chapters on the position of women—with a fine eulogy of Joan of Arc— 
on Art, and on the Religion of Humanity; for with Comte science was 
the foundation of religion. “The Intellect should always be the servant 


of the Heart, and never its slave.” 
S. H. 


Women 1 Iypusrry, from seven points of view. With a Preface by 
D, J. Shackleton, M.P. Duckworth, 2/6. 


Tuis little book consists of essays on industrial subjects, each written by 
an expert in the special branch considered. Thus Miss Adler contributes 
a paper on Child Employment and Juvenile Delinquency, Miss Tuckwell 
one on the Regulation of Women’s Work, Miss Constance Smith one on 
the Minimum Wage, and Miss Black on Legislative Proposals. The book 
is obviously not intended primarily for students, but nevertheless, being 
written entirely by persons who have a thorough knowledge of their 
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subject, it contains a great deal of information in a handy readable 
form. For what is probably its main purpose, to induce the comfortable 
unthinking public to consider a little what the facts of industrial life 
under present conditions really mean, it is exceptionally well adapted, as 
it is well-written and clear and attractive in style. The note that runs 
throughout the different essays is the paramount need for more thought 
and better social organization: “ We are a slowly moving and conservative 
nation, aud the remedies which we apply are always far behind social 
developments.” “The whole nation tardily realised the necessity, under 
new conditions of labour, for a new system.’ So Miss Tuckwell; Miss 
Black arrives at. much the same conclusion. “ Under-payment is a direct 
and quite inevitable result of unrestricted competition in the buying and 
selling of labour . . . . The national conscience is once more crying out.” 
Miss Smith finds that “ wages are not only inadequate, they are actually 
falling in many industries; yet so great is the pressure of necessity that 
workers dare not resist reduction, since there are always competitors 
ready to do it for less.” All these writers are agreed that industrial 
legislation must be extended to cover the payment of wages. Miss Black 
notes with satisfaction that opposition to this proposal is far less than it 
used to be, and one result of the Sweated Industries Exhibition, held 
by the Daily News at the Queen’s Hall in 1906, has been a distinct move- 
ment in favour of establishing a legal minimum wage, at least in the 
worst paid trades. 

B. L. H. 


ParatteL Patus: a Stupy Brotocy, Eraics anp Art. By T. W. 
Rolleston. London: Duckworth, 1908. 6/-. 
Turis book belongs to a wide and growing movement, long more largely 
represented in Germany and France than in English-speaking countries, 
but at length spreading among us: that of Vitalism in Biology, and 
the X factor ” in evolution generally. As a fair and simple (though not 
comprehensive) introduction to this difficult discussion, the first portion 
of the book will be of service, and notably to those who may be attracted 
by the thesis of Bergson’s “ L’Evolution Créatrice ” or discouraged by the 
recondite obscurities of Dr. Driesch’s recent Gifford lectures. The main 
interest, however, will be found in the later chapters, which not only 
attempt to correlate the problems of psychological and ethical evolution 
with those of organic development, but venture upon one of the most 
difficult of critical fields, the interpretation of art—as “man’s expression 
of life. The author's treatments of such large theses cannot be reviewed 
within these limits: enough if it be said that they deserve consideration, 
and even reward it. P. G. 
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PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


CONTINENTAL. 


Rivista Iratrana Socrotocia. Anno xiii, Fase. 1—A. Loria: Necessarismo a 
volontarismo sociale. A comparison of the views of present-day economists with 
those of Ricardo, Carey and Marx. Belief in an immutable natura] law has been 
succeeded by a belief in voluntaryism. It is due to the false generalizations of the 
earlier thinkers and the widespread industrial legislation of modern times that 
economic science tends to become a “deontology.” Social conditions are, however, 
governed by inflexible laws: commercial crises, the rate or mortality, fluctuations 
of the money market are outside the sphere of the human will. A form of social 
life may even be established contrary to the desires of all classes in the community, 
e.g., Capitalism in Russia. The human will may hasten or retard progress, may 
modify the social milieu, but it is itself the product of this milieu. G. Dallari : 
Intorno alla evoluzione della proprieta. The conditions of agriculture tended 
towards the establishment of private property in the village community. Later, the 
association of administrative and military functions with the soil contributed to the 
growth of a land-holding class; on the other hand, feudal custom militated against 
absolute ownership, as did the complexity of a system which linked land tenure 
with fiscal and juridical liabilities. The break up of feudalism resulted once more 
in the predominance of the economic factor; in different countries the land was 
divided into large or small properties according to the requirements of agriculture. 
The conditions of the tenure of public property have also undergone a change; the 
controlling power of king or feudal chief has been superseded by the force of strict 
regulations directed towards the common good. G. Maliandi: Saggio sull origini 
dei fenomeni religiosi. A description of the archaic character of the elements which 
permeate Christian doctrine. Originally, the “Agape” was not associated with the 
totemistic theory of sacrifice. Christian exegesis of the Psalms and Prophets 
together with the speculation of Gnostic and Alexandrian philosophy are responsible 
for the historical conception of the Founder of the religion. Fasc. ii—A. D. 
Xénopol: Le Leggi dell’ evoluzione sociale. A comparison of the evolutionary 
process in the inorganic and material world with the laws of spiritual and social 
development. Spontaneous variation is apparent alike to biologist and sociologist, 
but social life has its peculiar characteristics; mental progress is attained through 
the evolution of the higher elements, while a further advance is often preceded by 
a period of retrogression. At present the realization of a fuller social justice seems 
to indicate the direction of growth. G. Salvioli: L’origine degli usi civici in Sicilia. 
The present land question considered from a historical standpoint. The large 
property (latifondo) which is the cause of discontent, has always been regarded as 
a “taxable unit.” Before 1812, in spite of feudal aggression, the life of the rural 
population was tranquil and secure. The cupidity of the monied class has resulted 
in land hunger and consequent emigration. The Italian government is recommended 
to study recent agrarian experiments in Ireland. A. Bruno: Delle condizioni d 
esistenza della sociologia. A necessity to distinguish individual from social psy- 
chology. As a state of consciousness is something more than the sum of its psy- 
‘chical factors, so is society more than a sum of individuals. Sociologists of the 
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positive school are apt to ignore the naturalistic view which endows society with s 
special nature and definite characteristics. It must be remembered that social and 
individual personality develop simultaneously, and that reflective activity coincides 
with greater dependence on the group. 


Rivista Di Scienze & Discrptive Vol. xlix, 
Fasc. G cxcv.—Pietro Pisani: L’Agricoltura nel Canada Centrale. Ferdinando 
Passani: Le Istituzioni fiduciarie nel diritto civile Italiano e la capacita di succedere 
delle associazioni religiose. Monasteries and convents as devoid of a legal person- 
ality are incapable of receiving gifts or of inheriting legacies. This disability is 
further shared by members of the religious corporations, who can only inherit 
property by “proving a trust.” Agostino Gemelli: Osservazioni sulle malattie dei 
lavoratori in rapporto alla legislazione sociale. Social medicine is the result of a 
combination of certain scientific discoveries with socio-economic knowledge. It is 
desirable that Italy should follow the example of Germany and England in a 
crusade against tuberculosis. The economic “risorgimento” has not kept pace with 
political progress. Fasc. cxcvi—Carlo Baratta: Per il patto Colonico. The scarcity 
of labour and discontent of the labourer are grave factors in the agricultural 
problem. The remedies suggested are intensive rather than extensive cultivation, 
and further that the labourer should enjoy an immediate participation in the fruits 
of the industry; this participation must cover liabilities as well as receipts and 
should be of a progressive character. Agostino Gemelli: Osservazioni sulle malattie 
dei lavatori in rapporto alla legislazione sociale. The pathology of work is one of 
the most important branches of social medicine. The regulation of its conditions 
should depend on physiological data. The education of the workman should be 
provided for, and there should be institutions for the study of professional disease. 
At present, the law exacts compensation for the workman in cases of accident, but 
this does not extend to illness. Giulio Castelli: Z1 “ Diritto di asilo” in Inghil- 
terra dopo la “legge sulle stranieri.” Since the passing of the Aliens’ Act, the 
political refugee has an advantage over other strangers, as a want of the means of 
subsistence does not hinder his landing in England; he may, however, be excluded 
as “undesirable” for other reasons, and if he falls on the rates he is liable to 
expulsion. The Italian law offers free access to all, but it makes no special provision 
for political or religious refugees, and the administrative power has the unlimited 
right of expulsion. Fasc. cxcvii—H. G.: Una grande riforma sociale dei temp 
moderni. A sketch of Irish land legislation from 1870 till the present time. 
Federico Chessa: La statistica dei salari in Italia. An account of various efforts 
for the furtherance of statistical science, with special reference to the work of the 
es Ufficio del Lavoro,” the data employed and the results obtained. A. Main: 
Messina e il suo porto. The geographical position occupied by the town, its history, 
the nature of its commerce and industry. F. Passani : L'interposta persona nei 
reguardi della capacita di succedere delle associazioni religiose. By a sentence of 
the Cassazione di Roma (March 1909) members of a religious order, as distinct from 
the religious order itself, were permitted to benefit by legacies. Prof. Guiseppe 
Toricolo: Per il giubileo accademico di Lovanio. 


La Sctexza Soctate. Anno xi., Fasc. i—Sommario: Pel Risorgimento di 
Messina e di Reggio. The Sociological Society of Catania has inaugurated its work 
by establishing an inquiry as to the most important problems connected with the 
reconstitution of the two towns. They consider that the present conditions offer a 
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unique opportunity to the economist and sociologist. In this review they publish 
the first results of an investigation, which includes questions of town planning, the 
reconstruction of municipal government, of commercial and industrial life, the 
facilitation of the return of fugitives, the disposal of unclaimed articles of value, 
the organization of education and public assistance, and the consideration of 
financial method. 


VIERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT FUR WISSENSCHAFTLICHE PHILOSOPHIE UND SoZIOLOGIE. 
March, 1909. The principal article of sociological interest in this number is the 
eighth instalment of Herr Paul Barth’s Geschichte der Erziehung in soziologischer 
Beleuchtung, which deals with the theories of the German humanists of the 15th 
and 16th centuries and their conception of education and its effect upon the univer- 
sities and schools. 


ENGLISH AND AMERICAN. 


INTERNATIONAL JouRNAL oF Eruics. Vol. xix, No. 3.—Two articles treat of 
evolution in ethics. Professor Norman Wilde, inquiring into its meaning, does not 
find evolution in the nature or form of the moral consciousness and can discover 
little evidence for any increase of conscientiousness in the performance of known 
duties. “In spite of Mr. Spencer’s optimism, the annoying distinction between what 
we want to do and what we ought to do remains grimly immovable, and the saint is 
he who feels the gap most keenly.” So far is evolution from being the explanation 
of our moral judgments that, “on the contrary, our moral judgments are the 
explanation of evolution.” Mr. Belfort Bax, interpreting the problem from a Socialist 
standpoint, states the three stages of moral evolution as (a) the kinship or tribal 
ethic, (b) the mystico-introspective ethic, corresponding to the individualist stage of 
society, and (c) the social ethic involved in the conception of human solidarity and 
the rehabilitation of social life as the sphere and object of ideal (or religious) senti- 
ment. Other articles in an exceptionally interesting number are :—Professor D. H. 
MacGregor : “Some ethical aspects of industrialism”; R. C. Brooks: “Attempted 
apologies for political corruption”; Professor F. Granger: “The meaning of experi- 
ence for science and religion,” and an account of the work of the Alpha Union, an 
experiment in social and religious education, by W. R. Hughes. 


Economic Journat. Vol. xix, No. 74.—Under the heading “ The practical aspects 
of Economics,” Mr. L. L. Price considers some of the more important developments in 
the application of economic doctrine. He notes with satisfaction the signs of a 
“vivifying interest in economic studies,” but deplores the increasing bent towards 
mathematical exposition. After surveying the changes in the relations between 
governments and economic theory during the last century, he comes to the conclusion 
that the most notable departure from the older precedent will be found in the frank 
acknowledgment that “further considerations besides those which fall within the 
purview of the economist enter into many, if not most or all, of our present practical 
decisions.” Other articles are :—Chas. A. Conant: “The gold exchange standard in 
the light of experience”; E. Francke : “International labour treaties.” 


Yate Review. Vol. xviii, No. 1—In “Spain since 1898,” L. G. Guijarro calls 
attention to some of the salient features of Spanish society as modified by the war 
with the United States, which affected in a marked degree emigration and other 
movements. In the writer’s opinion, “the most important social issue which presents 
itself in Spain is the need of convincing the people of the benefits which instruction 
can bring them.” Two articles, by Clive Day and A. L. Bishop respectively, state 
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varying views of the relation of physical conditions to industry. The former is of 
opinion that the influence of physical features on industrial efficiency is small. He 
contends that the difference between nations in this respect is and has been due mainly 
to personal leadership and inventive activity. Mr. Bishop, discussing the “ nature of 
commercial or economic geography,” endeavours to strike a balance between the 
human, the geographical, and the economic factors determining the streams of 
international trade. 


Evcentcs Review. Vol. i, No. 1.—The first number of this Review, to be pub- 
lished quarterly by the Eugenics Education Society, did not reach us in time for 
notice in our last issue. It has a Foreword by Sir Francis Galton and a note on the 
Poor Law Report by Sir Edward Brabrook, while Dr. Inge writes on “Some moral 
aspects of Eugenics,” Dr. Saleeby on “The Psychology of Parenthood,” and Mr. 
Crackanthorpe on the field of Eugenics. The brief summary given of the Society's 
origin and work is incomplete, inasmuch as no mention is made of the fact that Sir 
Francis Galton’s first papers on Eugenics, from which the whole movement sprang, 
were read before the Sociological Society. 


American JournNnat or Soctotocy. Vol. xiv, No. 6.—The articles in this number 
(May) are entirely concerned with the questions of the family. President Butter- 
field opens a discussion on rural life and the family, and Professor U. G. Weatherley 
one on the reaction onthe family of women’s industrial occupations; Professor G. 
E. Howard leads off on the effects of freer divorce, and Professor Hagerty on the 
individualizing of members of the family. Professor Collin Wells writes on marriage 
and the higher education of women, and G. K. Holmes on the encouragement and 
conservation of family wealth. 


QvartTeRty Journat or Economics. Vol. xxiii, No. 3—Mr. O. M. W. Sprague 
discusses critically the proposal for a Central Bank in the United States; Mr. Warren 
M. Persons examines the variability in the distribution of wealth and income, and 
Mr. John Martin considers the relation of American socialists to the policy of the 
class war. 


Tue Montst. Vol. xix, No. 2.—Dr. Richard von Garbe describes in outline the 
social life and administration of Northern India under the Emperor Akbar. Two 
articles are devoted to the recently discovered Heiberg manuscript of Archimedes. 
C. H. Comill gives an account, with illustrations, of music in the Old Testament. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE SOCIOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY. 


The new Rooms of the Sociological Society are at 21 
Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C. The ay gl the Society 
will, in future, be held in a neighbouring lecture 

THE RELIGIOUS ORDER. 

On May 4th, at the Society’s Rooms, Mr. C. Delisle Burns read a paper on “The 
Religious Order,” Mr. 8S. H. Swinny presiding. The religious order, said the lecturer, 
was the attempt to unite men or women in social service of a spiritual kind. Its 
basis was the inspiration of its members, not ordination. Its practice in retirement 
from the world was intended for service to the world. The history of religious 
orders in the West showed three chief stages. In the first, or Benedictine, phase the 
order was devoted to influencing the world from outside. In the earlier period the 
Benedictines stood for culture in general; but after the reforms of Cluny and the 
Chartreuse, religion came to mean a more purely emotional enthusiasm. The second 
stage was represented by the Friars, by whom the attempt was made to bring the 
cloister into contact with the world through preaching. The third and last stage 
was that during which the Jesuits rose to power and the special object of the religious 
order became the teaching of the young. With this was connected a restricted 
meaning of the word “religion” and a controversial attitude towards the Northern 
interpretation of Christianity. The religious order produced spiritual aristocracies. 
A tradition of high ideals was preserved, and the aristocracy had a democratic basis, 
anyone with a “vocation” being enabled to attain influence. The decay of the order 
was due to the mistake of celibacy, the narrowed meaning of religion, and the sever- 
ance of the spiritual from the temporal. 


THE THEORY OF PAUPERISM. 

The last meeting of the season was held, at the Society's Rooms, on May 24th, 
when Mr. R. H. Tawney, of Balliol College, Oxford, read a paper on “The Theory 
of Pauperism,” Dr. C. S. Loch presiding. The lecturer analysed the doctrines laid 
down in the Report of the 1834 Poor Law Commission, pointing out the significance 
of the Commissioners’ assumption that distress was not due to industrial causes 
(which, indeed, were not dealt with), but to defects of individual character worked 
upon by a bad system of administration. He contrasted this with the admissions of 
the majority of the recent Poor Law Commission and their elaborate analysis of the 
industrial causes of distress. To the earlier Commissioners, poor law relief was 
merely an administrative problem. They aimed at making relief unattractive and 
ineligible, and in so far as the existing poor law system had any philosophical basis 
at all, that basis was the leading doctrine of the 1834 Report. Yet the proposition 
that distress was due to personal causes was almost as untrue in 1834 as we knew it 
to be to-day. Proceeding to examine the main conclusions of the two reports of the 


last Commission, the lecturer stated that he had been led to fer the findi d 
recommendations of the Minority. 


_ SOCIOLOGICAL RESEARCH. 

ae an of Lady Margaret Hall, has been elected to @ 
Somerville College, Oxford. Miss Freire-Marreco was placed 
ad “bo : by the Classical Moderators in 1905, and obtained the University 
Diploma in Anthropology in 1908. Her subject will be an inquiry into the develop: 


ment of authority in uncivilized society, on which she contributed an article to the 


Sociological Review for July 1908. Her work will be associated wi sociological 
logic will be 
teaching in the University of London. — 
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